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Events of the Geek. 


Tue best news which we have yet had since the big 
advance came this week from the British front. The 
Germans attempted an ambitious attack in great force 
on the whole of our new positions round Loos. The enemy 
began systematically with a heavy artillery preparation, 
and then sent his infantry in three successive waves to 
the assault. Everywhere the rush was stopped by our 
fire, and in the main attack, north of Hill 70, not a man 
got within forty yards of our trenches. Further to the 
north of Hulluch we did still better, pursued the beaten 
enemy, and took his foremost trench. The attack suc- 
ceeded for a brief moment only at one small point of the 
Hohenzollern redoubt, and it was promptly regained. 
The slaughter was tremendous, and the German dead 
alone are estimated at seven to eight thousand. This 
must mean a loss of over 20,000. Our casualties are 
believed to be under 500. The whole affair, which Sir 
John French describes as a “ very severe reverse,” sug- 
gests a bad break-down in German staff-work. The 
artillery preparation must have been ineffective, or else 
the infantry has lost its old gallantry in the offensive. 

* * * 

On Wednesday, Sir John French, in his turn, 
attacked. No mention is made of special artillery pre- 
paration. The movement was made “ under cover of a 
cloud of smoke and gas.’’ The gains from this new 
method were smaller than those from our last offensive, 
but they were appreciable, The German report states 





that the attack “completely failed.’’ The facts are that we 
gained and held trenches behind the Vermelles-Hulluch 
road, round the Quarries, and in the Hohenzollern Re- 
doubt. Other gains were lost under the enemy’s shell 
fire. If the German report may be trusted, many attacks 
were made in the course of this offensive which resulted 
in no gain, and the same remark is true of the present 
series of French efforts in Champagne. The chief suc- 
cesses of the French this week have been won in resisting 
local German attacks agains) their recent acquisitions 
near Souchez, around Tahure in Champagne, and in the 
Vosges. 
* * *” 

On the Russian front the effects of the withdrawal 
of von Mackensen’s army for Serbia and of reinforce- 
ments sent to the West are already agreeably clear. Von 
Hindenburg’s armies, hampered by rain and mud, are 
still attempting, after seven weeks of bloody but 
ineffectual fighting, to force the passage of the Dvina 
near Dvinsk, and so to win their way to Riga. The 
direct attacks seem to have been abandoned, and a 
flanking move at a point ten miles to the north of Dvinsk 
is now being attempted. General Ruszky’s defence is 
magnificent and frequently turns to a bold counter- 
attack, and it is clear that the good work of his artillery 
implies an abundant supply of munitions. On the rest 
of this front, as far south as the Pripet Marshes, inaction 
has set in. In the extreme south, however, where some 
moral effect may be expected in the Balkans, both sides 
are fighting with energy, and at several points the 
Russians are the aggressors. The line is now a zig-zag, 
dented and bitten into salients by the alternate attacks 
of Russians and Germans. In the extreme eastern 
corner of Galicia, each side is endeavoring to outflank 
the other. The Russians have this week scored a bril- 
liant success in this area, carrying some heavily fortified 
works at Hajvoronka, on the River Strypa, driving the 
enemy back across the river, and capturing some two 
thousand prisoners. This success, however, was local and 
temporary, and the enemy has in his turn been strong 
enough to recover his hold of the east bank of the Strypa. 

” * * 

In punctual fulfilment of the programme, the joint 
Bulgarian and Austro-German attack is now closing in 
upon the Serbs. The enemy already admits the 
“ stubbornness ’’ of their defence, which has won several 
local successes, but against such odds guerilla tactics are 
indicated, and it is significant that the capital has been 
moved down to distant Pristina in Old Serbia. The main 
Austro-German advance, which began on Thursday week, 
with a reported force of 300,000 men under Marshal von 
Mackensen, is on a broad front of about a hundred miles 
along the Save and the Danube.- It has the usual 
“ phalanx ’’ concentration of artillery, and is using gas. 
Its two principal columns have taken Belgrade and 
Semendria, the keys respectively to the main railway 
and the Morava valley. The expected crossing of the 
Danube near Orsova, where only a strip of forty miles 
of Serbian territory separates Austria from Bulgaria, 
has not yet been achieved. Bulgaria began her attack on 
Monday in two masses, of which the more northerly seems 
to be moving on Zaitchar, a junction and military depét, 
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and the other on Nish. Other Bulgarian armies are 
detached to watch the Roumanian and Greek frontiers. 
Since Bulgarian troops could not be trusted to oppose a 
Russian landing, it is believed that a Turkish force will 
guard the port of Varna, and another will co-operate in 
resisting a possidle Allied landing at Dedeagatch. 


~ * 7 


M. Zarmis, in the name of the new Greek Govern- 
ment, has definitely refused an application from Serbia 
for aid in accordance with the Treaty of Alliance con- 
cluded in 1913. His Government will not go beyond 
benevolent neutrality. Itsexcuses are (1) that Serbia took 
the first formal step in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria, (2) that the treaty applied to the case of a 
Bulgarian attack, but not to a joint German-Bulgarian 
attack, and (3) that Serbia had departed from the Treaty 
of Bukarest by offering Macedonia to Bulgaria. These 
singular reasons can satisfy no honorable man, and in 
the Chamber on Tuesday M. Venezelos strongly 
advocated war in defence of Serbia. His attitude is, 
however, cautious, for he did not press his policy to a 
vote; but, on the other hand, he made no response to 
the Premier’s request that he should pledge himself to 
support the Government. There is, we hope, still a good 
chance that Greece will redeem her honor and save her 
future by ranging herself on the side of Serbia. Her 
army is good, her General Staff excellent, her final absten- 
tion almost inconceivable. 


* * * 


Tue Venezelist organ in the Greek Press has 
published some details of the treaty concluded on July 
17th between Germany and Bulgaria. On this version, 
which claimed the authority of our Minister in Athens, 
Germany promised to King Ferdinand not merely all 
Serbian Macedonia, but a strip of the Eastern and 
Southern portion of the original Serbian kingdom, and 
the districts of Greek Macedonia which have, or had, a 
Bulgarian population (Castoria, Florina, Doiran, 
Serres), and the ports of Salonika and Kavalla. The 
whole of Albania and Kossovo was also thrown in. This 
would be approximately the “Great Bulgaria’’ of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, plus Albania. The effect of this 
revelation on Greek opinion seems to have been somewhat 
checked by the publication of the German version of the 
treaty. This made no mention of Albania, and 
promised that Germany would use her diplomatic 
mediation on behalf of Bulgarian claims against Greece 
and Roumania. In Parliament Sir Edward Grey and 
Lord Crewe have disclosed no detailed knowledge of such 


a treaty, but they infer that some treaty must have been 
signed. 


THE attitude of the Entente towards Serbia in her 
hour of trial was defined on Tuesday in the French 
Chamber by M. Viviani. He described in general terms 
the vain efforts of the Entente to restore the Balkan 
League. Roumania and Serbia were ready to make the 
necessary sacrifices: Greece ‘‘ maintained a waiting 
policy.”’ For the future the Allies, having withdrawn 
their offer, are resolved to come to the support of Serbia, 
and ‘‘ to ensure for the benefit of Serbia and Greece that 
Germany shall respect the Bukarest Treaty, of which we 
are guarantors.’’ The Allies, he added, were agreed as 
to the number of men they would send to Serbia’s aid, 

and ‘‘ to-morrow ’’ Russian troops would fight by their 
side. The vagueness of this declaration created great 
dissatisfaction, and French opinion, to judge by its press, 
is deeply concerned lest the effort to send an adequate 


knowledge. 





force to the Balkans should weaken the Allied front in 
the West. M. Pichon and M. Clemenceau have written 
strongly in this sense. It is not yet known how consider- 
able Russia’s contribution will be, and it is pointedly 
asked whether Italy, who has far more men than she can 
use on her confined front, intends to help. There is now 
reason to believe that she will do so. 


* * * 


On the day after this declaration, M. Viviani had 
again to meet the Chamber, and to confess to it that M. 
Delcassé has left the Cabinet, and that he himself has 
taken over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. After an 
attempt to suggest ill-health as the reason, M. Viviani 
had to admit that there had been a disagreement, but he 
gave no clue to its nature. M. Painlevé, a Radical- 
Socialist of considerable academic standing, then led an 
attack on the Government, to which M. Viviani replied by 
demanding a vote of confidence. The censored reports of 
the debate, which ended in a violent scene, convey 


scarcely a hint of what it was about, and we 
can only surmise that M. Painlevé’s interpella- 
tion, like M. Delacassé’s resignation, betrayed the 


anxiety with which some of the ablest Frenchmen regard 
the prospect of a military adventure in the Balkans. A 
proposal for a secret sitting was defeated by 303 to 190, 
and on the vote of confidence the Government rallied 
372 supporters, while the groups of the Left refrained 
from voting. 

* * . 


Sir Epwarp Grey’s statement of Thursday on our 
Balkan policy was even less substantial than M. 
Viviani’s, and the Commons were allowed no opportunity 
of debate. The general and not always intelligent dis- 
appointment at the results of our diplomatic efforts, and 
the alarm about our new military commitment, are only 
aggravated by a policy of silence, which we hope the 
Government will now abandon. Sir Edward Grey’s case 
was that it is easier to destroy Balkan unity than to 
construct it, and that Germany was in a position to make 
the larger offer to Bulgaria. Apart from these 
general statements, the speech added nothing to our 
Lord Crewe, in the House of Lords, 
was less concise, but no more communicative, either 
as regards the past or the future. The Lords, how- 
ever, vindicated the freedom of debate which the 
Commons have surrendered. Lord Morley entered a 
quiet protest against the suppression of discussion, 
expressed his misgivings about the disposal of our 
forces in a new campaign, and made a strong point 
by contrasting the complaints that recruiting is inade- 
quate with the setting up of “a new, vast, unmeasured 
demand.’’ Lord Milner was equally outspoken, and 
besides criticizing our diplomacy and our strategy in the 
Balkans, made a definite demand for our withdrawal from 
the Dardanelles. Our losses in that adventure now 
amount to 98,000 men. 

x * * 


THEsE typical expressions of opinion, echoed as 
they were by several less weighty speakers, reveal an 
uneasiness which is as general in England as in France. 
No one believes that we can spare men enough from the 
West to give effective support to the Serbs. The joint 
German-Bulgarian effort is likely to be rapid. Our he!p 
will come too late, and our Army, dependent for sup- 
plies on a single line of rails, may actually embarrass 
the Serbs, whose best course would probably be to follow 
guerilla tactics. The way to relieve pressure on them is 
to make the utmost effort on the other fronts. The 
alternative argument, that we can best defend Egypt 
and India by fighting in Serbia, is almost too crazy for 
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notice. We can best defend our own possessions where 
we can strike the hardest, especially if our best line of 
defence is the enemy’s worst line of attack. In Serbia he 
is fighting on the confines of his own territory, with his 
own good railway system behind him. At the Suez 
Canal we have our sea supplies at hand, and the Canal 
and the desert in front of us. There the enemy must 
attack, separated by many hundreds of miles from his 
own bases. The essence of good strategy is concentra- 
tion, and that argument reinforces the political con- 
sideration that our primary duty is to Belgium and 
France. 


x * * 


Wate descriptions of the state of mind in Bulgaria 
which reach us from Greece and Roumania must be re- 
ceived with caution, there is ample evidence that many 
Bulgarians are bitterly opposed to King Ferdinand’s 
adventure. M. Madjaroff, now Minister in Petrograd and 
formerly Minister in London, and at one time Foreign 
Secretary, has resigned his post by way of protest. 
General Dimitrieff has returned his orders to the King. 
Most significant of all is the fact that neither General 
Savoff nor General Fitcheff (whom some observers con- 
sidered the ablest Bulgarian soldier) are entrusted with 
any position of command. It is said that the former, 
with other generals, even signed a public and strongly- 
worded protest against the war. On the other hand, M. 
Gennadieff, who had gone over to the pro-Entente party, 
has rallied to the Government on the plea of public 
danger. Many signs of public feeling are quoted. 
Soldiers along the railway greeted the departing 
Ministers of the Entente with cheers for “ Mother Rus- 
sia.’’ Bulgarian emigrants in .Canada, and Bulgarian 
students in Russia have even offered to join the armies 
of the Entente. If half of this is true and typical, the 
Bulgarian army will fight badly, and mutiny is not 
unlikely. 


* % * 


THE most impressive speech yet delivered on our 
financial case was made by Mr. Montagu on Wednesday. 
His picture of our financial obligations may well be com- 
mended to his conscriptionist colleagues :— 


“We had to keep an impregnable and inviolable 
Navy ; we had to pay for an Army which had increased 
from a few thousands to millions; we were advancing 
by loans to our Dominions part of their expenditure on 
the contingents which they were bringing into the line 
of battle; we were paying the whole of the cost of the 
Indian contingents except the normal peace expenditure. 
We had advanced to our Allies sums which it was 
estimated in some quarters would equip and maintain 
in the field 3,000,000 of their soldiers.” 


+ * * 














In effect, this burden involved an expenditure in the | 


current year of not less than two-thirds of the whole 


national income. Therefore every citizen must be pre- _ 
pared to put at least half of his current income at the | 


disposal of the State in the form either of tax or 
loan. We suppose Mr. Montagu is thinking in averages, 
for a man earning only £1 a week cannot spare 10s. 
without starving himself and his children. If, he con- 
cluded, we were to continue to finance the war for our- 
selves and the Allies, it could only be done by the civil 
population of all classes severely stinting themselves and 
rearranging their whole lives on a different basis. Of this 
stern fact there was as yet no true appreciation. Luxury 
vendors were doing a roaring trade. The consumption 
of alcohol had increased, and he was told that the makers 





of expensive pianos were enjoying 
increased demand. 


a considerably 


x * * 


A FLEET of German airships carried out on Wednes- 
day night the most murderous raid of this war. It visited 
not only London but some outlying towns “in the 
Eastern Counties.’’ No serious damage was done to 
military material, and some of the places chosen for 
attack offered such small opportunity for any military 
achievement that one must suppose either that some of 
the Zeppelin captains did not know where they .were, 
or that their policy is one of indiscriminate terrorism. 
The casualties amounted to 41 civilians killed and 101 
injured. The military casualties were 14 killed and 13 
injured. The casualty list from air raids in England 
now reaches a total of 560. The defensive efforts were 
scarcely more successful than usual. One airship was 
apparently injured by gunfire, but got away safely. Five 
of our aeroplanes went up, but in the foggy atmosphere 
could achieve nothing. A public meeting held in London 
has called for reprisals in kind. Our own experience of 
the failure of hostile aircraft to achieve either military 
or moral results of any value to the enemy is the best 
reason for refusing to embark on such a policy. No 
responsible person suggests that we should adopt a rival 
policy of murder. 


*~ * * 


Tue little that can be learned of the internal situa- 
tion in Russia is not encouraging. The Cabinet is being 
gradually changed, but in the opposite sense to the 
Duma’s desires. The change in the Ministry of the 
Interior, which holds the keys of reform, is the most 
serious. Prince Cherbatoff, a popular and by no means 
reactionary Minister, has been replaced by M. Khvostoff, 
a personage who, after filling several posts as a provincial 
Governor, combined a high place at Court with a seat 
on the extreme right benches of the Duma. The 
“Times ’’ describes him as a “ confirmed reactionary.” 
He has, however, made a statement to the press, which 


shows at least that he aims at popularity. He will con- 


| centrate on organizing the food supply of the masses, 


which is becoming a serious problem; he disclaims any 
thought of introducing new severities, but dismisses the 
demands of the Zemstvos and the progressive Block as 
mere “ nervousness,’ and urges that this is no time for 
formulating principles and programmes. Another fairly 
advanced Minister has retired in the person of M. 
Samarin, of the Holy Synod, defeated, apparently, by 
the vagaries of certain monks who enjoy Court 
protection. 


7 * ~ 


Sir Joun Simon has been moved to make a defence 
of the Censorship by suggesting that the omission from 
Mr. Buchan’s narrative of a reference to the character 
of the German fighting was made by the Military Censor 
in France, that it was part of a general deletion of an 
extended passage in Mr. Buchan’s story, and that this 
act was accepted automatically by the home Censorship. 
This seems to us a very inadequate answer, for it leaves 
the Censorship without authority, and Parliament and 
the public without a remedy, save an attack on the mania 
for secrecy which possesses the War Office. Is the 
Censorship really a mere clearing-house for the naval 
and military authorities? If so, we are surprised that 
journalists of the distinction of Sir Edward Cook permit 
their names to be used in defence of acts of which they 


cannot approve, and of the nature and meaning of which 
they have no knowledge. 
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Holitics and Affairs, 


THE PERIL WITHIN. 


Ir would be well for the British people to divert their eyes 
for a few moments from the danger from without in order 
to realize how grave a peril threatens them from within. 
Danger in this direction there has always been in peace 
as in war. Nations that belittle education easily sur- 
render themselves to the direction of passion and senti- 
ment. But are we really so untrained of mind, so slow 
of spirit, so devoid of the instinct to preserve our power 
and our national life, as to give over the direction of all 
these forces to a power equally lacking in feeling and 
intelligence? Its capacity of suggestion is not to be 
despised. If the Harmsworth journalism is in the 
last resort brainless, it is clever enough to lead 
the weak and to impose on the ignorant. It has destroyed 
one Government, and now threatens another. But its 
real attack is on the spirit of the nation. This it saps 
by singling out one of its leaders after another, and 
suggesting their incapacity, or their treachery to the 
national cause, or both. In this fashion it has already 
treated Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Haldane, 
and Lord Kitchener. A certain division of labor is 
resorted to. While the “ Times” takes the high road 
of policy, the ‘‘ Mail’’ and the ‘‘ Evening News’’ take 
the low road of personal detraction. 





The two forces 
unite their several arts to weaken the defences of the 
country against its powerful foe. But the attack 
does not stop there. It suggests that those defences have 
already fallen. The other’ day one of these journals 
published a political map, which might well have issued 
from Berlin, to illustrate the world-triumph of German 
arms, and point, with sign-post sensationalism, their 
road to India. An article from another of these prints was 
recently translated into Arabic, and circulated in Turkey 
in order to show the failure of the cause of the 
Allies. Now this denigration has not the merit of the 
honest pessimist, who, fearful of his country’s woe, and 
chafing under its concealment, strives to shake her out of 
a slumberous mood. Anger at thwarted “ business’’ has 
one obvious share in it. Love of the seeming power 
that reckless journalism can wield has another. But 
the selection of anti-conscriptionists as the Ministers who 
are thus sniped at in every stiff corner of the country’s 
fortunes reveals the main design of the Harmsworth 
Press. Now it is Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Runciman. The depression of the public 
mind, the spreading of disunion at home and 
want of confidence abroad, are all effects incidental to 
the grand aim of forcing conscription. The country must 
be conscripted—therefore it must be shown to be in a 
bad case. The voluntary system must go—therefore 
exercise every art of syndicated journalism, with its 
hundred pens, to make it fail. Such is the plan. 
It is pure treason to the State. But if conscription 
wins the victory, it will be Lord Northcliffe’s, not Lord 
Curzon’s, or Mr. George’s, or Mr. Churchill’s. 

But this is not the whole case. This clattering 
journalism would, in the nature of things, have failed had 
it not been for the support it has received inside the 


and now 





Government. The Administration contains two opinions, 
and two parties. Is it right and loyal that when an 
attempt is made to bring about a policy, not by argument, 
but by a campaign of personal reflection on the Prime 
Minister and Sir Edward Grey, the leaders of 
the opposite party do not with absolute clearness 
dissociate themselves from it and from the 
accompanying misrepresentation of the war? We have 
not heard this repudiation. Yet we should have thought 
it the essence of statesmanship to keep the personal credit 
of the joint Administration at the highest point, and to 
allow no passing disadvantage in the military situation 
to depress and eventually wreck the spirit that must 
sustain it. Again, we have to ask why the 
hotheads of this party—Mr. George is said to 
have somewhat withdrawn from them—have chosen 
to press the conscriptionist case in the hour when 
the Government, as a whole, has begun to reorganize 
the appeal to the voluntary spirit by placing 
Lord Derby at the head of the movement, and calling 
on the leaders of organized labor to lead it on. Is 
it suggested that the Balkan situation is responsible? 
Nothing that conscription can do can alter by a hair’s- 
breadth the position at Salonika or the Dardanelles. 
No military change that it can compass can affect the 
course of the war for a year or a year and a-half to come. 
But much can be done to mar the voluntary 
effort by suggesting that it is in effect superseded. 
There are many honest conscriptionists—the Editor 
of the “Spectator’’ enrols himself in their number 
—who have done great service to the voluntary 
system. But these men will be inclined to fold their 
hands from the moment when they hear that their 
favorite instrument is being forged for them in its 
stead. Everywhere men are practically asked to take 
their hands from the plough. The recruit need not 
enlist, for he will soon be ballotted for. The recruiter 
need not work, for he may look to have the press-gang at 
his disposal. 

Now, this situation cannot last much longer. The 
Government is being demoralized and broken by 
the hands that smashed its predecessor. Every- 
thing that is weak in the nation is encouraged 
to the shilly-shally of Yea-and-Nay in which 
men and wars and all great undertakings are lost. There 
is indeed no reason for precipitancy. The Registration 
Act was a voluntary measure ; the facts it was to discover 
were for the special purpose of revealing the extent of 
the reserves of men available for military service after 
the gigantic effort which drew nearly three million 
soldiers to the colors. These facts are being explored ; 
but there are other facts which are not less vital to a right 
decision. We cannot go on recruiting for ever; and it 
is a vital business for our governors to tell us in what 
proportions they divide the three parts of our engagement 
in this war, the fighting, working, financing parts. The 
three hang together. If, for example, we have come, as 
Mr. Montagu suggests, to a point at which we must sur- 
render half our income to the State, we must consider 
whether we can afford a_ still larger army. 
If we are still financing Russia and France 
and Italy, we have to ask them whether they prefer 
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more British soldiers and fewer (or no) British sovereigns, 
or fewer and better British soldiers and a steady supply 
of British sovereigns. If we are to go on arming and 
paying for our and other nations’ armies, we have 
to find a means of bridging the gap of some five hundred 
millions between what we are buying and what we are 
selling. And finally, if the Army is to be both 
indefinitely expanded and forcibly recruited, the country 
will ask whether the calls on it are to be indefinite too, 
and whether it is into the trenches of the Dardanelles 
that its sons are to be driven. These are questions of vital 
import; and Mr. Lloyd George, ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is equally bound to consider them with Mr. 
Lloyd George, Minister of Munitions. When that 
interrogatory has been administered and answered, and 
not till then, it rests with the Prime Minister to make a 
definite appeal to the nation. He is the head of the 
Executive power. He believes in the voluntary system. 
Let him say so, and, going from centre to centre with the 
King’s personal authority and support, appeal to the 
people to give of their blood and treasure all that the 
nation needs for its security. 





THE DECISIVE DIRECTION. 


“Tf we think our position in Asia worth defending, 
then there is no question that we ought to use our forces 
in the Near East.”—(“‘ Manchester Guardian,” Tuesday.) 

Durinc the last few days a decision has been taken or 
considered, which may have a profound influence 
upon the future course of the war. The Allies have a 
deep interest in the cause of Serbia, a deep feeling 
for her fortunes, a strong determination to see her 
through the war with honor and more than honor. If 
they can concentrate in time an adequate force for her 
rescue from the German-Bulgarian attack, this will be a 
development for which no one who has regarded 
her heroic struggle can be anything but grateful. 
If to carry help to a gallant Ally were the 
whole of the matter, there would be no need to 
do more than congratulate ourselves upon having 
come to so worthy a decision. But it is not. There is 
ample evidence that one of the chief motives of the 
advocates of a new expedition from Salonika has been 
the thought that in acting in the Balkans we are helping 
ourselves. The “ Manchester Guardian,” in the words 
we have quoted at the head of this article, suggested that 
in the Balkans we were defending our position in Asia. 
Another contemporary thought that in the Balkans the 
Allies would find their ‘“‘ true line of decision,’’ and 
failure there would involve them in the ‘‘ worst perils.”’ 
Paradoxically, the journalist who wrote these words stated 
later that the war must be ended upon German soil. 
Since it is clear that the future course of this new 
campaign will depend upon how it is regarded, it will be 
better to examine at the outset the foundations 
of the novel thesis that the decisive point, “ line,’’ 
direction, or theatre may be anywhere, for that is 
what the “ Manchester Guardian’s’”’ position comes 
to. The fact that we have decisively beaten 
Germany at Kiao Chau, South-West Africa, and 
several other places is clear proof that directions 





are not decisive unless they are so regarded by the 
defeated army. Germany remains unbeaten, and the 
inference may be drawn that she does not regard the loss 
of her colonies as decisive. This is, of course, true. But 
there is another alternative. She may not regard them 
as lost. Obviously, possessions can only be lost where 
they can be won, and no one is so foolish as to think that 
we can retain the German colonies if Germany decisively 
defeats us. By the defeat of a defensive force and the 
occupation of the German colonies we have not yet won 
them, and to appreciate this fully is to realize how foolish 
are those Baghdad and Bombay dreams which have 
become the obsession of certain minds here and in 
Germany. It may be objected that we could not afford 
to allow our colonies to fall under the dominion of the 
enemy even temporarily. And such a contention raises 
the interesting, if elementary, question whether a posi- 
tion can only be defended by standing in front of it. 
This may be answered in the following way: If an enemy 
carries with him sufficient resources to seize a position 
which the defenders regard as vital, it can only be 
defended by the defenders intercepting their opponents 
and giving battle for it. The obvious condition of this is 
that the enemy should already have penetrated to a point 
sufficiently near the objective; since if he were so far 
away that, like most armies, he lived upon his communica- 
tions, his blow could be checked by a thrust at the 
communications. The modern army lives more than ever 
upon its communications. Without ammunition, soldiers 
do not form an army. If we must dream, then let us 
have visions of armies marching for weeks under all sorts 
of handicaps and arriving at their objective with 
insufficient ammunition. We have seen in Russia that all 
the valor in the world does not equal a howitzer or a 
machine gun. But the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ wishes 
to think of these German-led armies arriving with 
perfect equipment and all things necessary at the gates 
of Egypt or India. 

There is another way in which a position can be 
defended. If the defending army can with sufficient 
speed strike a successful blow in the decisive direction 
the enemy will be effectually checked. Indeed, if the 
blow should be sufficiently heavy he would be finally 
checked. This is to assume that there is such a thing 
as a decisive direction. Military literature is full of it, 
and little imagination is required to appreciate the fact 
that there is a blow which is vital to States as there is a 
deathblow for individuals. Napoleon saw the decisive 
direction in the place where the enemy’s main army 
stood, and this may be accepted as an adequate 
definition. If Germany were to send her main army 
to Baghdad, and that army were to be defeated there, 
she could still raise new armies, with her subsidiary 
armies as nucleus, and the last state would be little worse 
than the first. But Germany is not likely to do anything 
so foolish, even if it were possible. Her main army and 
armies are all grouped about a certain area where her 
people dwell. No nation has so fully realized as Germany 
the important part civilians play in war, and that is 
why she has made so many attempts to depress the 
civilian moral in the countries ranged against her. That 
is also the reason why she has made such efforts to keep 
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the enemy off her soil, even at the cost of weakening 
herself in the critical stage of the Battle of the Marne. 
Germany, it should be realized, has the defects of her 
advantages. She has made good use of her interior lines, 
but the fact that she possesses them means that she is 
situated centrally with regard to her enemies. The eyes 
of the Allies all have to turn inwards to see where the 
main army must be found and where their enemy’s vulner- 
able centres lie. There can be no room whatever for 
doubt that it is somewhere near that focus the decisive 
battle will take place, and when that decision is obtained, 
even if the Germans were crossing the Suez Canal, their 
advance would be arrested, and the enemy, with the 
grip tightening on his throat, would purchase his life on 
the terms submitted to him. 

Bernhardi holds that a victory in the decisive 
direction has more bearing on the ultimate issue than 
ever before. He has never visualized the decisive 
direction as being out of Europe. He has consistently 
held that a victorious European war will give Germany 
the colonies she wants, and that the enemy fleets will 
be defeated on land; and so they would be if she could 
secure a decision. The reason why Germany is now 
skirmishing towards the East is that she has consistently 
and repeatedly failed to secure a decision in Europe. 
Her aim now is to embarrass and distract us, and it is 
a novel and suicidal interpretation of Napoleon’s axiom, 
“Je m’engage et puis je vois,” to follow her lead in this 
military hunt-the-slipper game. Can anyone doubt that 
to carry the war into Germany would be so vital to her 
that she would be compelled to starve Mackensen and 
his soldiers, if need be, to defeat the enemy? If this be 
admitted there can only be one possible loophole of 
escape for those who, from a medley of sentimental, politi- 
cal, jingo, and military motives, now hold that the East 
may be the decisive theatre of the war. They may hold 
that it is the easiest way to Germany. But how they 
can hold it is difficult to understand. Austria-Hungary 
is not Germany, and neither is Turkey. Germany will 
sacrifice both with perfett self-possession rather than 
give in; and the invasion of Austria-Hungary would not 
produce any effect upon Germany for some time. 

The mind which is directing the war is German, and 
there will be no surrender until the German mind is 
touched, and that can only be upon German soil. The 
Allies have recently commenced an offensive which has 
the direct object of throwing the Germans off French and 
Belgian soil, and ontotheirown. They have broken the 
first German line, and secured strong positions in the 
second. The counter-attacks are proving even more 
costly to the Germans than the first advance. Eight 
thousand dead are reported lying before Loos after the 
German counter-attacks of last week. That may mean 
a total casualty list of 40,000 upon this small sector. The 
total German loss in the recent battles is not less, we 
imagine, than 200,000. Upon that scale one can under- 
stand the ill-concealed anxiety of Major Moraht, the 
German military critic. He says that other projects may 


have to be abandoned for the time, and _ that 
the offensive must be causing the General Staff 
anxiety. Herr Kellermann, in an article in the 


“ Tageblatt,’’ says that the whole of the Champagne army 





may have to be sacrificed. There is no need to multiply 
the evidences of the seriousness with which the German 
Staff regard the Allied offensive. The frenzy of the 
counter-attacks is perhaps the best measure of the 
importance of the points seized. It is under these 
circumstances that the Germans decide to send some part 
—not, we believe, a large part—of their army and 
ammunition to a new and far distant point. Could 
anything be more auspicious for the Allies? It is quite 
impossible to ignore the fact that Germany’s numbers 
are on the and the Allies’ munitions are 
The lines will be held upon both fronts 
with increasing difficulty. 


wane, 
accumulating. 
Already Russia seems to have 
almost turned the corner, and with a further move in 
France she will be able to co-operate. What remains 
for Germany to do? She can only distract, and therefore 
delay. If we have adequate numbers to throw into the 
Balkans, why are they not thrown into Champagne and 
the Artois? If Lille or Vouziers fell, Mackensen would 
soon find reason for abandoning his Eastern adventure. 
Let there be no mistake. If we weaken our advance in 
France by ever so little, we postpone the final issue of the 
war; if we press there, even the East is won. Politico- 
military decisions are bad politics and worse military 
science. We must follow Napoleon and attack the 
enemy’s main armies. If we succeed there, all is won; 
and unless we win there we shall never be victorious. 





ATTRITION. 

Tuis war has been termed a “war of attrition.’”’ As 
such, it has been sharply distinguished from all previous 
wars. The distinction is incorrect. Many wars of the 
past have been wars of attrition. The distinction is not 
in the method but in the nature of the thing “ attrited.’’ 
In the bulk of previous campaigns that thing has been 
the Army. Armies being defeated or captured, no 
trained military force remains to resist the invader. 
Then the beaten ruler has capitulated. To-day 
“ attrition ” is not of armies but of nations: for the army 
and the nation are indistinguishable. And if the war is 
fought to a finish, not only the Army, but a good part of 
the nation, of the defeated Power will have ceased to 
exist. 

That is why all the old strategy and tactic have 
ceased to exist; even the weapons of war are changing. 
You pound to pieces a sector of a line five hundred miles 
in length with high explosive shell. You don’t aim 
specially at trench, artillery, or enemies’ detected 
presence. You just deluge that sector with shell until 
you have blown the whole landscape to pieces, villages, 
railways, churches, forests, ploughed land, and the 
remains of all human beings vanishing as if ground to 
pulp by some gigantic mill. 
this scene of 


Then your men rush in on 
cosmic desolation, armed with double 
sharpened knives, weighted sticks, bombs for throwing— 
and (save for prisoners) kill everything that still moves, 
concealed in cellars or underground. You have not 
reached your destination, for behind the sector you 
have thus 


converted into ruin and decay lies 


trench behind trench, and fortification behind fortifica- 
tion. But you bring up your artillery after a time, and 
perform the same act on another sector. You do not 
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count the yards of the enemies’ ground gained. You 
count the numbers of the enemies’ soldiers killed. That 
is “attrition.’”’ It is a task utterly deficient in the 
ancient glories and intelligences of war. But when you 
have finished—and sooner or later you must finish—you 
have not only defeated an army. You have—for a 
generation at least—almost destroyed a nation. 

We can trace through history the passing of war 
from the manceuvring and skilled manipulation of 
trained armies, to this brutal slaughter, which may 
indeed prove the end of war, by war itself encompassing 
its own destruction. We may note, for example, three 
characteristic examples of these “ attrition’’ wars. The 
first was that of Napoleon’s defeat, in 1814. The 
invaders poured into France : the whole of Europe, Russia, 
Austria, all the Germanies, in numbers which almost de- 
fied computation. Napoleon resisted them in the most 
marvellous six weeks’ campaign in history, during 
which almost every day brought victory. He possessed 
for his weapon some fifty thousand conscripts, many 
mere boys, the bulk untrained. He slashed at Bliicher’s 
army as they marched confidently on Paris, broke and 
destroyed the centre, pursued and drove the front half 
far to the northwards, turned again to pound the rear 
half to pieces; and leaving of that great host little but 
corpses on a frozen field, swept over the Seine to smash 
the head of the Austrian-Russian Army, which was 
advancing fearfully beyond. Later, in the second 
advance, he never lost a battle, and was still stalking 
through the Eastern Provinces, picking up German con- 
voys and detachments, when he heard that the Allies 
had advanced to Paris, and that the end had come. He 
had left the bones of the Grande Armée in the Russian 
snows. He had left hundreds of thousands of his army 
locked up in German fortresses. He had not been 
defeated. But he had suffered from the “ attrition” 
of the trained troops that alone counted in his time, 
raised by volunteers or the ballot. He never possessed 


’ 


what is called ‘‘ National Service.’’ He fell, not so much 
because the nation had grown tired of war, as because 
“attrition ’’ had destroyed its trained fighting men. 

A second stage is reached in the four years’ contest 
between the North and South in America. The South 
won practically all the victories, and the strategy of Lee 
and Jackson remains to-day classic models of enterprise 
magnificently designed and executed. But the North 
surrounded her with a ring of fire and steel, and a 
blockade on all her accessible seas; this accomplished, 
she proceeded to batter to pieces the whole male popula- 
tion of the Southern States until no power of resistance 
remained. After Gettysburg and Vicksburg, the Southern 
Confederacy was beaten. Yet the war lasted nearly two 
years longer. Grant was brought from the West 
to destroy the wunconquerable army of Virginia. 
He had no special strategy and no tactic. His 
idea of fighting was to fling masses of men in 
frontal attacks upon the Southern forces. He was 
repulsed with appalling losses, in the Wilderness, at 
Spottsylvania, at Cold Harbor (where after the first 
massacre of such an attack his men refused the command 
to renew it), and before Petersburg. His losses were at 
least three or four to each one of his adversary, They 








struck terror throughout the Northern States, who 
thought some madman had got control of their 
armies, and was intent on their destruction. But, how- 
ever costly his methods, they proved successful. He 
could fill up the gaps in his armies; Lee could not. Abt 
the end of the long siege Lee’s line broke; not because it 
was defeated, but because the blockade had denied his 
soldiers all the necessaries of life, and he had no force to 
replace the sick and the dead. The Confederacy was 
bankrupt, and attrition had left him no army. From 
that attrition, the Southern States took half a century 
to recover. They had killed three of their opponents for 
every one; they had won most of the great battles; but 
they had been destroyed by the resolution which un- 
flinchingly sacrificed its soldiers, and cared little for 
immediate victory or defeat, so long as irreplaceable 
soldiers on the one side were destroyed by replaceable 
soldiers on the other. 

And the third example, perhaps less known, is that 
of the war in which Lopez, the Dictator of Paraguay, 
fought for seven years against Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine combined. His people had been trained (like 
the Germans) to implicit obedience to their War Lord. 
Time and again they flung back the enemy with enormous 
losses: they could boast a succession of victories. But a 
limited number of adult males were fighting an unlimited 
number who assailed them. They fought on until their 
Dictator was killed and the whole male population 
literally wiped out. The Nation had become the Army, 
and with the attrition of the Army the Nation had 
been destroyed. Paraguay remained for a generation a 
country of women and children. 


Perhaps the last of these “ attrition’’ wars most 
closely approaches the condition of Europe to-day. We 
have no longer armies mancuvring for position, 
making brilliant and unexpected descents, cap- 
turing capitals of great territories, and so achieving 
victory. We have a gigantic siege of the Central 
European Powers, by an Alliance of the nations and 
empires outside their borders, in which all scientific 
ingenuity has been devoted to a brutal apparatus of 
slaughter. Blockaded at sea, unable to break the land 
barrier of trenches and excavations, perpetually slaying 
and perpetually being slain with high explosive shells, 
poisonous gases, bombs, and every contrivance to kill 
that science can devise, the population of the Germanic 
Powers are steadily drawn to the scenes of carnage, to 
replace the fallen and unnoticed dead; and as steadily 
are there destroyed. The incursion into Serbia is 
merely the sortie of forces who are locked up 
in an iron ring and know that that ring must be 
broken. Sieges have before now been abandoned, and 
the defence triumphant; but sieges have rarely been 
raised but with some outside help. ll sieges, if 
sufficiently prolonged, end in the surrender of the 
besieged. In the examples given, it took four years for 
the North to beat the South by attrition, seven years for 
a grotesquely outnumbered Paraguay to be wiped off the 
face of the earth. But given these other items as 
satisfactory, the besiegers have but to know the rate of 
loss of those besieged and the amount of human material 
which is the total “ capital ’’ thus wasting day by day, 
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in order to approximate, with some scientific accuracy, the 
time of the coming of the end. And after that end, war, 
shorn of all its glories, may appear as the hideous thing 
it is—the populations of the world, with no personal 
quarrel against each other, tearing each other to pieces 
in the mud and darkness—each individual dehumanized 
into a part of a gigantic military mechanism which flings 
him to certain death, and is well satisfied if, in dying, he 
destroys another of his fellow-men. And with war and 
all its glories thus at last “found out,’’ there may be 
some hope that sanity will return again to the world. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Tue slippery ground on which the Government stood 
this week has been slid over, and the combination re- 
mains. That is all that can be said. But if there is a 
movement for disruption by resignation, it does not 
come from the voluntaryists. They ask for a fair trial of 
the system on which the nation has played its gigantic 
part in the war, and for an examination of the ground 
on which that system rests. Do they ever get an answer? 
I doubt it. The Crewe Committee seems hardly to have 
looked at the industrial issue; yet without such an 
examination a wild scheme of recruitment may bring our 
part in the war to a sudden and fatal stop before the 
conscriptionist army can get into the trenches. Im- 
patience, sentimentalism, new journalism, new Continen- 
talism, these are their weapons of argument. The work- 
men’s feeling is pooh-poohed. They will yield, it is 
thought, if the screw is put on. A Liberal Minister was 
shown a result of a canvass of the House of Commons, 
exhibiting a most formidable list of opponents of three 
parties, with the certainty of a prolonged struggle behind 
it. Was he moved? Not a whit. Unless wiser 
counsels prevail, the group will try and _ rush 
the Government into conscription as Mr. Churchill 
rushed them into the Dardanelles, and with as small a 
prevision of the immense contest it opens up. 





WELL, it is a tragedy, for if the Government breaks 
up, and sheds Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, it can 
furnish almost any quality but the indispensable 
one of steadiness. For that reason I disbelieve in the 
fall of the more powerful and able anti-conscriptionist 
wing. Mr. Balfour’s name is suggested as a successor, 
though his hostility to conscription is well known. But 
the driving force in such a Government would be a 
Curzon-George-Churchill combination. To what pur- 
pose? Around Mr. Churchill clings the Nessus-shirt of 
the Dardanelles Expedition and of his brilliant 
incapacities. Mr. George is admired, and with reason. 
But can he adapt his ingenious intelligence to the immense 
complications of the war? He is a great Nationalist ; 
hardly a European. With others and above others he 
stands by virtue of his genius and personality. But I 
do not see him accepted at this hour as the chief 
dispenser of our fortunes. 


M. Viviani’s speech on the Salonika Expedition 





would be more appreciated here if we knew what it 
meant. What is the Russian army of which he speaks? 
Where is it to start from? What is its volume? Is 
Italy to lend any aid whatever? Are we to go in irre- 
spective of assurances from Greece? Are the Allies to 
hold on in the Dardanelles, or toquitthem? Howisa long 
harassed army to fit itself at once for a new and arduous 
campaign in difficult country? What aid can we and 
France spare from near or distant bases, and within what 
space of time can it be of essential service? How can 
an adequate force—from 200,000 to 300,000 men—be 
maintained from a single line subject to constant inter- 
ruption? Is there to be no limit to our expeditions ? 
These are military questions which the French General 
Staff must have considered as soon as the possi- 
bility of a Serbian Expedition appeared. We have no 
such body, with the melancholy example of the 
Dardanelles to testify to the want of it. But is there 
even an unorganized military opinion in favor of this 
adventure? I hear of none. Of course we shall help 
Serbia. The only question is whether the help shall be 
indirect—and powerful—or direct—and futile and 
disastrous. 


Tuose who arrive from the front in France come 
from a far brighter mental climate than they find at 
home. The spirit is high, and in our own ranks has been 
raised by the terrible and unredeemed defeat sustained 
by the last German attack, in which, with an incredibly 
small loss on our part, a division of the enemy was put 
out of action. Wave on wave they came on, the officers 
leading. They all perished. I do not think a dramatic 
view is taken of the immediate course of the campaign. 
But of its development high hopes are entertained. 
Signs of exhaustion begin to appear in the hostile ranks. 
The latest arrivals from the Eastern front, hurried to 
the new point of danger, were mere bundles of listless 
and worn-out men. If this is a sample, of what 
character must be the bulk of the German warriors in 
the Eastern campaign? 





Tue “ Mail’s’’ abuse of Sir Edward Grey shocks 
everybody ; but there is weight behind the more reasoned 
demand for a reform of the Foreign Office. Who can 
deny such an indictment as that of Sir Edwin Pears of 
the collapse of our diplomacy at Constantinople—of the 
way in which our poverty of resource found us out at the 
moment when local knowledge and energy were essential. 
If we had even had a united diplomatic and Consular 
service, or could have drawn on a wider range of experi- 
ence and character, or had used the talents we simply 
threw away to the Turks, the disaster of the Turkish 
declaration of war might have been avoided. Take an 
earlier episode of our diplomacy—the treatment of the 
Young Turkish movement. It was simply turned over to 
the Germans to manipulate at the moment when their 
identification with Abdul Hamid’s corruptions and 
scandals had ruined them. The work of re-integration 
was indeed done by a man of genius; but we had no one 
to counter it. And we never tried. 


Ir ever a feckless institution had an undeserved 
stroke of Juck it was the Censorship under Lord Selborne’s 
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bewildering onslaught. This turning of King’s evidence 
against one another by members of the Coalition is 
becoming a common incident of the new system of 
Cabinet Government. I hear it suggested—perhaps in 
charity, though such an assumption is difficult—that 
Lord Selborne, who has sinned before in the same way, 
either forgets that he is not still in Opposition, or is so 
fond of playing the Opposition réle within the Cabinet 
that he finds it impossible to drop the habit on the 
platform. No explanation, by the way, has yet been 
given of Mr. Bonar Law’s still graver inroad on constitu- 
tional precedent in his disclosure of how the tariff duties 
first came to be proposed to the Cabinet. Historically, I 
believe, the narrative was incomplete and misleading, 
but one can scarcely imagine that the gaps in such a 
revelation would be pleaded as showing that there had 
been no revelation at all. 


** LoKAL-ANZEIGER ”’ on the Zeppelin raids 
‘the rage of the terrified islanders.’’ 

Overheard in London street : 

Terrified Islander (after having gazed upwards into 
the heavens for the best part of an hour): “ Afraid the 
show’s over for to-night, Bill. I’m off to bed.’’ 

A WAYFARER. 








THE MUNITIONS ACT: A PLEA FOR 
RECONSIDERATION. 


Critics of Mr. Lloyd George and the Munitions Act are 
often denounced as mere destroyers, who are more intent 
on hampering than on helping forward the organization 
of industry. It is indeed true that, at the present time, 
no critic can expect a hearing unless he is prepared to 
offer some constructive alternative to that which he 
attacks. A mere conviction that the Munitions Act is 
oppressive in its working will not be enough to get the 
defects remedied : those who desire to alter it must point 
out a better way of dealing with the problem. 

General criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy must, 
then, be accompanied by definite proposals. Those who 
desire to save the situation must not merely censure 
Mr. Lloyd George for refusing rights and responsibilities 
to the unions: they must also show how the rights and 
responsibilities they claim for Labor could be exercised 
in the national interest. 

Throughout, the critics have rested their case on a 
claim that industry can only be organized effectively if 
the trade unions themselves take a share in the task of 
organization. They have demanded that the function of 
the unions shall not be confined to acquiescing in the 
sacrifices demanded of them, but shall include a real share 
in determining and controlling the emergency conditions 
under which, admittedly, Labor has to work during the 
war. 

One of Mr. Lloyd George’s first steps, when he took 
in hand the organization of industry, was to set up 
Armaments or Munitions Committees in some of the chief 
centres. These were joint committees, equally repre- 
senting employers and employed, and including also 
Government and other ‘‘ impartial’? members. When 
they were first established, it was apparently intended to 





confer upon them extensive powers, and in great measure 
to use them as the organizers of labor in their several 
localities. This intention, however, was soon abandoned ; 
the committees were never given definite powers or 
functions, and were left to get along as best they might, 
without central guidance or backing. This being so, 
they were never given a chance of showing what they 
could do; but, even in face of enormous difficulties, some 
of them did accomplish a good deal. The North-East 
Coast Committee especially distinguished itself in regu- 
lating the supply and conditions of Tyneside labor. 

It was bad enough that the local committees received 
no backing from the Government, and that, in many 
cases, the employers tried to minimize their power; but 
worse was to come. As new influences gained control 
over the Ministry of Munitions, it became evident that 
the local committees were to be not only ignored, but 
superseded without a fair trial. They were left wholly 
out of account in the drafting of the Munitions Bill, and 
under the Act all their disciplinary powers passed to the 
unrepresentative Munitions Tribunals. Then, a month 
or so later, the Ministry decided to gather up into its own 
hands the regulation of the supply of labor. Where the 
local committees had been exercising this function, it was 
taken out of their hands, and given over to unrepre- 
sentative officials of the Ministry of Munitions. The 
local committees were left without powers or functions, 
to preserve a shadowy existence if they pleased, or to die. 

Thus, at each successive stage the Ministry of 
Munitions has gone back upon the principle of representa- 
tion, and has set up in its stead the principle of bureau- 
cracy. It has sought to centralize all power in its own 
hands, and, by doing so, has failed to secure the 
co-operation of those local bodies and persons whose good- 
will is essential to success, Where it has sought the aid 
of Labor, it has applied merely to a few central officials, 
not realizing that what is needed is to enlist the 
co-operation and sympathy of the local leaders and of the 
rank and file. It has coerced, or sought to coerce, where 
it should have conciliated; it has centralized where it 
should have summoned local initiative to its aid. Asa 
result, it has failed, and is beginning to realize its failure. 

This criticism leads up to a constructive suggestion. 
The ‘‘ scrapping ’’ of the local committees was a mistake ; 
it is not too late to reconstitute them, and to endow them 
These committees 
have never been really tried: let them be put on trial 
with the full countenance and support of the Ministry 
of Munitions. Then there is a chance that goodwill will 
take the place of hostility and suspicion, and that the 
ational organization of industry will go forward in good 
earnest. 

But goodwill can be bought only at a price. The 
Government must trust the workers: it must make the 
local committees really representative of employers and 
employed, and it must give them wide and definite 
authority. A half-hearted experiment will be useless: 
if the officials at the centre are allowed continually to 
counteract the efforts of the local representatives, we may 


with definite powers and functions. 


as well have no committees at all. 
First, then, the local committees must be really 
representative. That is to say, they must be, not 
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appointed by the Ministry of Munitions, but elected by 
the local employers and trade unions. The Ministry 
itself may have representatives upon them ; but the local 
members must be no less directly the choice of employers 
and workers than the appointed members should be of 
the Ministry of Munitions. Moreover, the committees 
must be both small enough to transact more or less 
detailed business, and large enough to be really repre- 
sentative of the locality. An impartial Chairman, sitting 
with one or two assessors from either side, is not a 
representative committee: nor, on the other hand, is a 
mass meeting. The committees should be as small as is 
compatible with the representation of each trade and 
interest, and, where necessary, detailed work should be 
done by sub-committees. In all cases, there must be 
equal representation of employers and employed. 

Secondly, the committees must have wide and definite 
powers, including the right to intervene to a considerable 
extent in the conduct of industry. These powers should 
be of several kinds. In the first place, all suggested 
alterations in workshop rules or customs should be 
brought before them, and should require their sanction. 
They should keep a list of all such changes, and they 
should be entrusted with the task of restoring the old 
conditions when the war ends. The existence of some 
representative body entrusted with this task would go 
far to secure necessary changes in workshop practice 
without the continual friction which now arises. In the 
second place, they, acting in conjunction with the central 
authority, should regulate the supply of labor in each 
locality, and should be charged with the granting or 
refusing of leaving certificates to employees under the 
Munitions Act. In the third place, it should be in order 
for either side to raise before them any grievance as to 
working conditions in any factory within their area, and 
their decision on such points would undoubtedly carry 
far more weight than that of some outside tribunal con- 
sisting solely of impartial persons. In the fourth place, 
there should be at the centre a central joint committee, 
constituted on the same basis as the local committees, to 
co-ordinate their work, and to serve as an appeal court in 
case of difference. 

Many other powers might with advantage be con- 
ferred on these committees; but those which I have 
suggested will serve to indicate in outline the scheme I 
have in mind. Its essence is that it seeks to replace 
bureaucracy by democracy, and that, in place of the 
centralized control of Government officials, it would set 
self-government of industry by employers and employed. 
The effect of bureaucracy has been not only to crush local 
initiative, but to rouse local suspicion and mistrust ; and 
these, which are the secret of our national failure to 
organize industry, can only be removed by securing the 
full co-operation of employers and employed. 

It may be put forward as a fatal objection to these 
proposals that they involve the amendment of the 
Munitions Act ; but surely Mr. Lloyd George has changed 
his mind often enough to be able to change it once more. 
He began with an attempt to work through local repre- 
sentative committees : he abandoned that attempt without 
giving it a fair trial. Let him now return to it before 
it is too late. He must be aware that from all over the 





country are coming demands for ‘‘ the repeal of the 
slavery clauses of the Munitions Act’’: he must know 
that the “ scrapping ’’ of the local committees has caused 
widespread indignation among the workers. In short, 
he must be aware that in many respects the Munitions 
Act has broken down. Amendment of the Act on the lines 
suggested above is perfectly simple: what it mainly 
involves is the substitution of representative for unrepre- 
sentative machinery. Such a change would make all the 
difference: it would secure the ready co-operation of those 
whom the present system has alienated; it would 
immensely increase the output of munitions. In short, 
it has everything in its favor except the fact that 
democracy is displeasing to the official mind. At present, 
there is not a man in authority at the Ministry of 
Munitions who understands Labor or Trade Unionism. 
Let Mr. Lloyd George find a few such men, and give 
democracy a trial in the organization of industry. 

G. D. H. Core. 





Life and Detters. 


THE PAST OF THE SOUL. 


Ir is curious that speculation in the modern West has 
been so busy with the question whether the soul has a 
future after death, that it has hardly paused to inquire 
whether it had a past before birth. Here and there a 
curious and eccentric mind has played with the idea, and 
in our own day the Theosophists have tried to acclimatize 
a form of it borrowed from the East. But no philosophy 
of repute has entertained it since Plato, and it enters 
our poetry only as a conceit. It seems none the less 
difficult to evade the idea. If an absolute end of life is 
a difficult or repugnant conception, an absolute beginning 
can hardly be easier. It is, indeed, our modern world 
which is singular. The cultured East treats pre-existence 
as a part of the problem of survival, and in its view, the 
present of the human soul is a mere moment in an endless 
series of past and future lives. Nor is this merely an 
instance of Oriental subtlety. The savage view of the 
soul more often agrees with the East than with the West, 
and some rude tribes have a definite theory of re-incarna- 
tion. The spirits of the ancestors return and inhabit 
the bodies of their descendants. There are even magical 
rites by which a mother may invite some great soul of 
the past to inhabit the little body which she has borne. 
The simplest of these means was the bestowal of ancestral 
names, and this habit has survived its meaning among 
modern peoples. Our attitude, which merely neglects 
the whole question, is, in fact, the eccentric opinion, ‘the 
minority view. One may readily guess the reason of this 
singular indifference. The immediate explanation is, no 
doubt, that Christian theology found no place for the 
idea, and modern thinkers who believe in immortality 
are usually Christian in sentiment at least, while sceptics 
are content to refute the current view. But why did 
Christian theology reject it? The answer is, we imagine, 
that its approach to the question was rather 
ethical and practical than metaphysical. It was con- 
cerned with rewards and punishments, and therefore only 
with the future. A belief in the pre-existence would 
have embarrassed it in its teaching of free-will, for it 
can hardly fail to lead to something like the Oriental 
doctrine of Karma. Finally, Christian theology, based 


on the central doctrine of a special creation, could not 
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say that the substance of the soul is itself eternal, though 
it did argue that once created, it is indestructible. The 
theory of pre-existence was for these reasons necessarily 
heretical. The idea is, however, so natural, so nearly 
inevitable, if one believes in immortality, that an inquiry 
into poetry and legend would show, we think, that even 
in the modern West, it lingers in spite of orthodoxy. Pre- 
existence, after all, does not necessarily mean that the 
soul inhabited some human body before the birth which 
is for us its beginning in time. In the vague personal 
mythologies, which we all make for ourselves, there is 
often a place for the wistful thought embodied in 
Matthew Arnold’s reference to the time when our soul 
“lay upon the breast of God.’’ 

The case for pre-existence has now been stated by an 
academic Western philosopher. Dr. McTaggart’s argu- 
ment received some attention when it first appeared. It 
has now been republished in a little volume, and in these 
melancholy days there must be thousands of minds 
that are turning with the painful interest of bereave- 
ment to the whole problem of immortality. The first part 
of “ Human Immortality and Pre-Existence ” (Arnold) is 
a subtleargument, not so much for immortality as against 
some of the presumptions which seem to tell against it. 
The really original part of the little book is the second 
half, in which Dr. McTaggart argues that if we believe 
in immortality, we are almost necessarily obliged to 
believe also in pre-existence. We may argue that the 
soul (or, rather, human personality) cannot in its own 
nature be destroyed. In that case it is as difficult to 
admit that it has a beginning as to allow that it can 
have anend. We may also argue that each human per- 
sonality is somehow a necessary and integral part of the 
whole universe, that it is an indispensable item in the 
whole, an adjective, so to speak, of the absolute. But if 
this necessity is held to imply continuance in the future, 
it must also require pre-existence. If from my necessity 
to-day, I may infer my necessity for all the future, I 
cannot refuse to carry the same argument into the past. 
These are crude statements of either position, and both 
of them may be rejected on views of the universe which 
are idealistic. But, broadly speaking, we are inclined 
to think that Dr. McTaggart in his hypothetical 
reasoning is right. The more appealing arguments for 
immortality are also arguments for pre-existence, and if 
one holds the one faith, one ought also to hold the other. 

This position seems at first sight rather a meta- 
physical curiosity than a belief of any practical value or 
interest. We do not positively know that death puts an 
end to the consciousness of continuity which is for us the 
essence of personality, but birth at least must do so. 
Of what concern to me is my past life, if I have no 
memory of it? One readily grasps the idea of a plurality 
of lives, but if the break between each of them is 
absolute, if no memory of what is done in one body is 
carried over into the next, in what sense can we say that 
there is continuity and identity? When such total 
breaches of memory take place pathologically, we 
certainly do not find the phenomenon reassuring or 
pleasing, though it is painfully interesting. When a 
diseased mind breaks down in this way, and becomes for 
itself a new person we still admit a partial identity, for 
the new person “ inhabits’’ the old body. The theory 
of a plurality of lives seems at a first glance very 
like a suggestion that death and rebirth resemble 
one of these mad-house changes of personality, but 
without a surviving body to bridge the gulf. It 
is hard enough to admit that personality in any real 
sense of the word can survive the destruction of the body, 
but the survival seems to be nearly meaningless if we 





must also add that memory dies with the body. To this 
Dr. McTaggart has an answer, and it is not unlike the 
answer of the East. It does not follow, he urges, that 
with the disappearance of a memory there disappears 
also the modification which the original experience 
brought about in the personality which was its subject. 
I may forget in twenty years the mathematics which I 
learned at College, but I believe that my mind retains 
the discipline. I may forget the temptations (whether 
I succumbed or resisted) from which I learned to control 
my early passions, but the habit of resistance remains. 
I may forget countless intimacies from which I learned 
to love my friend, but the love survives, and I am the 
better and the finer for it. There remains, in short, after 
forgotten experiences, an attitude of mind, a habit of 
judgment, a disposition of character, an aptitude mental 
or moral, which survives memory. If this be so in the 
one life we know, it does not seem a violent assumption 
that these characters and aptitudes may be carried over 
from one life to another, that the resultant in intellect 
and character of our experiences survives in the new 
incarnation, and makes the basis of a new personality, 
which is in a very real sense the continuation of the old. 

Stated in this way, the theory, though it be nothing 
as yet but an hypothesis, is worth a closer examination. 
We can see at once the possibility of a negative criticism. 
In some vague way we think that we know what we mean 
by ‘‘ aptitudes,’’ ‘‘ habits,’’ ‘‘ dispositions,” and the 
like. But it is difficult to press these notions far with- 
out dropping into the old absurdity of a psychology based 
on “ faculties.” An aptitude or a disposition 
may be independent of any particular expe- 
riences which helped to evoke them, but what 
can they mean apart from any experiences and 
memories at all? Do we know what we mean when we 
say that anything at all is “latent’’? Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, for example, in adopting Dr. McTaggart’s 
idea, gave of it precisely that illustration which seems to 
us to expose its difficulty. The “soul’’ of a great 
musician, he suggested in “ Religion and Immortality,’’ 
may become on re-birth an infant prodigy, carrying into 
the new body his acquired musical aptitude. But can 
he conceive of a musical aptitude apart from the body in 
which it was acquired? Can we divorce it from the ears 
which have trained their sensibility, and the fingers 
which have acquired a reflex cunning? Nor is the diffi- 
culty much less, if we lay stress rather on moral 
character. For whether we think of courage, of endur- 
ance, of gentleness, or of chastity, how much. of virtue 
can be stated, save in terms that imply the struggle of 
an ideal against the indolence or passions or claims of 
the body? My virtue, if I have any, is mainly the suc- 
cess I have attained in dominating this body of mine. 
It is not my ideal (a spiritual thing), nor my trained 
body (a material thing), but a relation between the two. 
It is hard to see how this relation can survive the dis- 
solution of its terms, nor to state precisely how it can be 
carried latent from my mature body to the infant frame 
which I shall next inhabit. These are difficulties, but 
we do not doubt that Dr. McTaggart is subtle enough to 
present his theory in some form which can avoid them. 
It is no objection to the theory, but it is a fact to note 
about it, that it does not satisfy the personal, emotional 
craving for immortality. We want not only to survive, 
but to know that we survive. We want not merely in 
our new life to meet the friend from whom we were 
separated and the lover whom we have lost, but to re- 
cognize them, and renew our past in their company. 
The idea that my aptitudes and character will survive 
may have an ethical value, and give a new stimulus 
to virtue, but it is not much more consoling to the simple 
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human soul than the Positivist doctrine that my influence 
survives. In a broader sense, however, the idea has a 
deep meaning. It may not greatly help to reconcile me 
to the prospect of my own death (if I dread that), but 
it does suggest a new and reconciling reading of the 
universe. In some degree it brings together my own 
craving for a full personal development, with my aspira- 
tion for the general good. Each soul may at each birth 
complete his experience. Now a rebel and then a 
governor, in this life an artist and in that a soldier, in 
one birth perhaps a woman and in the next a man, the 
soul may develop itself by an infinite experience. It 
would be easy to frame a consoling theodicy on this 
hypothesis. The mind plays with it, explores it, tests 
it, but always to return to the fundamental question: 
What is personality apart from its experiences? 





HENRI FABRE. 


News has just come of the death of J. H. Fabre, the 
indefatigable investigator of insect life who has brought 
most glory to France in that particular branch since the 
great Réaumur. He was born in 1823, and for more than 
sixty years has been almost uninterruptedly engaged in 
the study of living insects, for, though the exigencies of 
life made him for a very long time a poor schoolmaster 
and an equally poor professor, he snatched from that 
occupation more time for his more congenial studies than 
many a man whose life is all leisure. It was not until 
1910 that he won to the haven of a publicly subscribed 
competence and the assured appreciation of his fellow- 
countrymen, and only then that the mammoth work of 
his ‘‘ Souvenirs Entomologiques ’’ began to be awaited at 
the press by a really eager public. It seems now like 
a bad dream that he should have been persecuted and 
turned out from Avignon University for giving gratis 
nature-study lessons to the youth of the town, and that 
he should have to be saved from starvation by a timely 
loan from John Stuart Mill. It seems almost a law that 
good things should be squeezed out of men by hardships. 
Very rarely did bitterness put a saw-edge on the gentle 
raillery with which Fabre points the morals in human 
terms of insect behavior, of lady scorpions that eat their 
lovers, of gorgeous bee-parasites working very hard 
for a living, of the volunteered help of one beetle to 
another that precedes a claim to “‘ go halves’’ in the 
property it is rolling home. 

The news of this long-expected death came just as we 
were reading in English the newest of Mr. de Mattos’ 
translations from the ‘‘ Souvenirs,’’ a volume called 
‘* Bramble-bees and Others ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton). In 
the last pages of that volume, curiously enough, are 
M. Fabre’s thoughts on death when he found it very near 
to him. It was coming, as no doubt it really came, in 
the midst of his studies. He was just engaged in 
unravelling what he lived to make/ one of the most 
astonishing of all his stories of insect life, the alleged 
parthenogenesis of the Halicti. } In September he had 
learnt that this bee has the habit, unique (as he thought) 
among solitary bees, of retiring into winter quarters 
pregnant. Then he writes :— 


“In February, after a hard winter, when the snow 
had lain on the ground for a fortnight, I wanted once 
more to look into the matter of my Halicti. I was in 
bed with pneumonia, and at the point of death, to all 
appearances. I had little or no pain, thank God, but 
extreme difficulty in living. With the little lucidity left 
me, being able to do no other sort of observing, I observed 
myself dying; I watched with a certain interest the 
gradual falling to pieces of my poor machinery. Were 





it not for the terror of leaving my family, who were 
still young, I would gladly have departed. The after- 


life must have so many higher and fairer truths to teach 
us.” 


Nor could he go without taking leave of “The 
Hymenopteron, my fondest joy, and first of all of my 
neighbor the Halictus.’’ So the hybernating females 
were brought to him, and, roused by the warmth of the 
room, wandered about his bed, where “I followed them 
vaguely with my fading eyes.’’ 

No investigator of natural phenomena has ever 
played so lonely a hand as Fabre did. He was almost 
entirely unindebted to the naturalists who had gone 
before him, partly because he had very little opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with their work, partly because 
he was little disposed to do so. Though he was an able 
mathematician, a teacher of chemistry, and did as much 
for madder-dyeing as Réaumur did for metallurgy, he 
thought that science was unscientific and laughable when 
it dealt with his entomology. A chance volume of Dufour 
had the good luck to start him on the path of original 
research, and that research showed at once that Dufour 
was wrong in an important conclusion, that the prey of 
the hunter wasp on which she feeds her young is dead. 
Some of Fabre’s most fascinating studies have been those 
that dealt with the scientific skill and sense of anatomy 
with which these solitary wasps pierce their victims 
exactly in the centre of a ganglion, the only method of 
paralyzing them without killing them. 

An example of Fabre’s loneliness is shown by a 
chapter in this, his latest English volume. He appears 
to be writing about forty years after Dzierzon made his 
discovery about the parthenogenesis of the hive bee. 
Quite independently, Fabre had found out, by a series 
of very simple but entirely interesting experiments, that 
one of the bramble-bees can determine and control the 
sex of every egg she lays. He does not find out how 
this is done, but he takes a flying glance at Dzierzon, 
who said that the bee had in her body the spermatozoa of 
the male separate from her eggs, which she can fertilize 
or not at her will, and thus make them female or leave 
them male. It must have seemed to him an astonishing 
proposition ; it is so to us, even since Siebold proved it 
by microscopical examination and by breeding from an 
unfertilized queen. Fabre dismisses Dzierzon in his 
laughingly patriotic way, by saying: “Coming from 
Germany, this theory cannot but inspire me with 
profound distrust.’’ 

So Fabre often found out for himself, and for 
us, at the cost of enormous pains, what he might 
have learnt from the labors of others. His suc- 
cesses were so many that it would be scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that if we had known nothing 
of the domestic economy of insects before he lived, 
we should now know as much as we do from him 
and his predecessors. What we do learn from the 
“ Souvenirs,’’ what English readers will be learning for 
many a year, is a tremendous monument to the industry 
of a single man. His experiments were not always well 
devised, so that many of them led to a great waste of 
labor. Almost any reader can suggest improvements or 
foresee the negative results that flow from some of them. 
We cannot help thinking that often he does not believe 
in them, as seems quite evident with the absurd 
dodges to circumvent a presupposed special sense of 
orientation, dodges suggested to him, so he says, by 
Darwin, who was a personal friend. They left Fabre 


convinced of that special sense, believed by most of us 
to be non-existent, and fairly proved to be so by the 
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that, great as his results are, they signify still more 
immense labor, much of it without result. 

Once, Fabre seemed to have an honorable fortune 
within his grasp, but Fate snatched it away with a 
particularly mortifying turn of the wheel. Eight years 
of work on the madder gave him a mastery of its pro- 
perties far beyond the primitive methods then in use by 
the dyers. He simplified and cheapened enormously the 
extraction of the coloring principle, but keener business 
men had scarcely begun to take for themselves the 
benefit of his discoveries, when the invention of alizarine 
removed the prize from their grasp and his. It was this 
piece of work that, through the insistence of his friend 
Victor Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction and Grand 
Master of the University, led to his presentation at 
Court. The Emperor did not seem to interest him so 
much as the “ Chamberlains with short breeches and 
silver-buckled shoes, great acarabzi, clad in café au lait 
wing-cases, moving with a formal gait.” 

Perhaps he should have become a great agricultural 
professor or even Minister. To most men of his capacity, 
the path to such a position of affluence and honor was 
open enough at Avignon, but he entirely lacked the 
social qualities necessary for “getting on.’”?’ <A 
confession of his runs :— 


“La haute société, je l’évite autant que possible ; 
jaime mieux la compagnie de moi-méme. Aussi n’ai-je 
vu personne et ne me suis pas rendu & l’appel du 
principal pour faire la tournée officielle.” 


The wonder is that he stayed so long as twenty years 
at Avignon. The fact testifies eloquently to his great- 
ness as a teacher. He wrote several text-books for 
elementary schools, and his methods of stimulating the 
scientific appetite of the young were considerably in 
advance of those ruling in his day, Easy and pleasant 
as these books are to read, they were produced, like 
everything else, including the eloquent and witty 
“ Souvenirs,’ at the cost of unusual literary labor. He 
used to say that it seemed more like using blood than ink 
to write them. His strong peasant frame, drained by an 
enormous life’s work, now rests. He has taken his leave 
of his beloved Hymenopteron, with a commendation to 
posterity that will not soon be forgotten. 





Short Studies. 


THE DILEMMA. 


At six o’clock in the evening, Mr. Charles Merrion 
threw a lot of stuff into a basket, turned the key of the 
lock of his private drawer. Then he walked through a 
couple of rooms and along a passage, and nodded 
pleasantly to the several people who said “ Good 
evening.”” To a junior clerk he said casually that he 
would not be at the office until half-past nine to-morrow 
—instead of nine, and everybody understood. They 
understood that Mr. Charles Merrion had risen from his 
place of the clerk who gets there by nine to the post of 
the man who arrives a little later, and Charles Merrion 
came from the office into the street through a cross-fire 
of winks into the last spring fog of a London City street, 
and caught the train that would carry him to his 
suburban residence. And that residence delighted the 
internal eye of Charles Merrion. That little house at 
Highgate would be his in two years’ time if he could keep 
up the payments—and he could now !—and the lift boy’s 
compliment rang in his ears—the boy who knew and 
said—“ You won’t catch me at nine to-morrow, sir.’’ 
Charles Merrion sat back in the railway carriage, 
placed his hat on his knee, exposed a head that was going 
a bit thin on top (as the hairdresser assured him on his 





fortnightly visit), and contemplated his position in life, 
and thought it was pretty good. He cast up the reckoning 
as a clerk might do, for Charles Merrion always figured 
out things in his head, and in terms of figures. He was a 
man who secured himself against contingencies. He had 
—and he thought it out as the train swung to his destina- 
tion, erected a fortress and set up a barrier about his 
house. He was a careful man. He must be secure. He 
was insured all round against fire, burglars, and even 
death by natural means or any kind of accident, to say 
nothing of such minor ills of life as the disability of a 
household servant. In front of Charles Merrion was the 
view of a house, a wife, Susan Merrion, who always 
could tell a good story over the dinner table, having 
organized the dinner, and the boy Hugh. 

“Hugh. Splendid!’’ thought Charles Merrion 
aloud, as he remembered the little boy of five years old 
who was going to greet him. The funny little son who so 
seldom saw father but at the moments when he had 
developed a new trick; he had lately discovered the way 
to stand on his head. Ha! ha! laughed Charles 
Merrion as he thought of the boy and his tricks, the 
boy who was to be a better man than his father, the 
boy who would be at the window to greet him, Charles 
Merrion, as he descended from the omnibus and went 
through the fog towards the window of the fortress he 
had erected against the accidents of life. 

He was crossing the road, and at the very kerb there 
came a car which cut down Charles Merrion almost on the 
steps of his fortress, from which the boy Hugh was 
watching him. It was a bad accident, it cut him down, 
and through the fog and gloom came a policeman and 
a passer-by, who suggested futile remedies. The small 
crowd gathered, much interested in what was happening ; 
the passengers in the omnibus turned their heads and 
asked what it was all about. Charles Merrion was lifted 
and laid on the pavement with his back against the 
railings, the constable was busy with his pocket-book, 
and the driver of the omnibus, anxious for his own future, 
leaned down over Charles Merrion, with the plea; 

“Be a sport, governor! Be a sport! Go to the 
hospital quiet, and no fuss.’’ 

But the boy Hugh was at the window, delighted at 
the spectacle, it was Hugh who shouted with the news 
to mother that father was standing on his head. It was 
Susan Merrion who came down hurriedly to find her 
husband broken up and her boy laughing. It was 
Charles Merrion who was carried into the fortress he had 
erected against human ills, and even as they took him 
up the stairs with stumblings and fumblings, Charles 
Merrion had the business instinct to remark that nothing 
could happen without an insurance policy to cover it. 
So the crowd scattered and forgot the accident in the 
fog after Charles Merrion was carried up and put to bed. 


* o * * * 


For some weeks it was a quiet house, a house devoted 
to the service of the master who lay helpless, and furious 
at his helplessness. The nurse was installed, and Susan 
Merrion divided the watches with her, turn and turn 
about, while the small Hugh was sent to play in the 
garden, where he studied the art of standing on his 
head without touching the ground with his hands—an 
improvement on that wonderful exhibition provided by 
father in the fog. 

Meanwhile, Charles Merrion lay with body disabled 
and brain alert, and he heard the doctor talking to 
Susan on the landing outside his room. He had heard 
with the acute hearing of the man who knows there is talk 
of himself, and what he had heard stirred the business 
instinct within him. There were confusions in his mind, 
but one or two things were clear. One was that 
he might live for another week and he wasn’t 
quite sure about the date Surely a business man, 
thought Charles Merrion, should remember that, 

The house was quiet, and in the afternoon Susan 
Merrion relieved the nurse and sat down at her husband’s 
bedside. 

“ Susie,” he asked, “ what’s the exact date? ”’ 

She told him. 

“ But don’t you worry about dates,’’ she added. 
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“ Will you go and get the envelope labelled ‘ Accident 
Insurance Policy’ from the second drawer on the left 
of that bureau? ’’ 

She humored him, and Charles Merrion turned his 
business eye on the policy. 

“Thought so,’’ said Charles Merrion, as he pointed 
with a finger to the clause. “ Ninety days; I’ve figured 
it out.’’ 

Susan Merrion looked it over—the policy which 
guaranteed two thousand pounds to the legal represen- 
tative of anyone covered by the policy who is killed by 
an accident, and sent his notice of claim within seven 
days. She murmured it over for the comfort of her 
husband. 

“ But that last sentence,’’ said Charles. 

“. . . or who shall have been fatally injured 
thereby, shoutd death result within ninety days after 
such accident,’’ read Susan. 

“ Tt’s to-morrow, Susan,” said Charles, “ I’m secure 
so far, done my best. But you know what I mean.”’ 

Susan knew as she took her husband’s hand and 
looked into his face what he meant. She knew that he 
had but a few more days to live, and knew that he knew 
it. There were intervals of silence while the business 
man on his back reckoned up that two thousand pounds 
against a few more days of life; and during the silences 
of that summer afternoon the sound of Hugh playing dis- 
creetly in the garden at the game of standing on his 
head came into the quiet bedroom. The boy knew of 
some mysterious command against making a noise. 

“We want that money for Hugh,”’ said Charles, 
after a long silence. ‘‘ You understand—Hugh must 
have his chance in life.’’ 

Susan understood—Susan was no fool. 

Then Charles Merrion turned his eyes to the table 
upon which the medicine bottles stood ; among them the 
bottle which contained the carefully regulated doses of 
sleeping draughts on which Charles had depended for his 
few hours of freedom from pain every night. The table 
was quite beyond his reach—so horribly beyond the reach 
of the man whose body was immovable, and whose 
business-like brain was working at full tilt. 

‘* Just reach me that bottle,’’ said Charles; ‘‘ I think 
I could sleep now.’’ 

Susan Merrion leaned over and kissed his forehead. 
“Don’t think about money,”’ she said; ‘‘ you’re always 
thinking about money.”’’ 

““T want that bottle—for Hugh,’’ said Charles. 
And then he raised himself almost miraculously, with all 
his business brain surging with the clamor for the claim 
of that ‘‘ two thousand pounds ’’ for Hugh. 

Susan Merrion, understanding, hesitated half-way 
between the bottle and the bed. At that point she was 
not sure whether the wife or the mother would conquer. 
And as she stood hesitating there came the cry from the 
small Hugh in the garden, who was steadily practising 
his favorite art. It was the only sound from outside 
that reached the room. 

*‘Not that, dear! Not that,’’ whispered Susan. 
‘*T should never forget it.’’ 

‘‘Send Hugh up,”’ said Charles, with the business 
instinct; ‘‘ I want to see him alone. I want to talk to 
Hugh about his future.’’ 

Susan Merrion, with lips hard set, went downstairs 
and called to the small Hugh, who came in unwillingly 
but triumphant from the garden, and announced his 
acrobatic success. Hugh had been rather suppressed 
during the last few weeks. But Susan brushed him, and 
told him that his father was really anxious to see him, 
but he must stand on his head quietly, and do just as 
father asked. ‘‘ Just be a good boy, and obey father,” 
said Susan, ‘‘ because father wants you.’’ 

Little Hugh went up the stairs quietly. Susan 
counted his steps as he went, and listened as she stood 
at the dining-room window looking out into the late 
afternoon of summer, waiting for the return of the nurse 
—listening, waiting, and thinking. From above came 
no sound, The passage of the outside world along the 
roadway over against. her window sent no single note 
into Susan’s ears. The world was concentrated into a 
point in the room above. Presently the nurse came in, 





refreshed with her ride on an omnibus, took off her 
gloves, laid aside her cloak, and inquired calmly as to 
the condition of her patient. 

Susan Merrion sent her away with the assurance 
that Hugh was looking after his father, who had asked 
for him—and him alone. : 

“T’ye seen so many cases of those fads—in serious 
cases,’’ said the nurse, “ but we always hope for the 
best, dear Mrs. Merrion.”’ 

The nurse patted Susan on the shoulder, went and 
tidied herself, and again Susan heard the steps to the 
room above, while she stood looking out of the window 
at the summer afternoon that seemed to have no ending, 
a summer afternoon with only two people in the world 
but herself—namely, Susan—the wife of Charles—and 
Susan, the mother of Hugh. 

Then, as Susan stood at the window, listening but 
not seeing, a door opened softly above, and a voice, the 
voice of the nurse with a peremptory note in it, came 
from the upper landing: 

‘Mrs. Merrion! Quick! ”’ 

CLARENCE Rook. 





Present-Day Problems. 


THE MEANING OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE. 


In May last there met at Washington, at the call 
of the United States, a Conference of Delegates of the 
United States and of all the other independent nations 
of America. The specific object in view was “ the 
improvement of financial relationships.’’ The pro- 
gramme submitted for the work to be undertaken 
included, amongst other no less important subjects 
relating to the various nations represented, the following : 
Public revenues and expenditures, as affected by recent 
events in Europe—measures adopted to meet the situa- 
tion—proposed remedies—possibilities of international 
co-operation—the present banking situation—banking 
conditions existing prior and subsequent to the outbreak 
of the European War—establishment of branch banks 
and of direct exchange—the underwriting of National, 
Provincial, and Municipal loans—the needs of merchants 
and manufacturers—the financing of seasonable crops— 
long term credits as a means of stimulating inter- 
American trade—the adaptation of the manufactured 
products of the United States to the needs of the nations 
of South and Central America—suggestions as to the best 
means of securing improved transportation service. 

In his impressive and pregnant opening address to 
the delegates at the first session of the Conference, on 
May 24th last, President Wilson said :— 

“. ,. . . It is surprising to me; it is even a 
source of mortification, that a Conference like this 
should have been so long delayed, that it should never 
have occurred before, that it should have required a 
crisis of the world to show the Americans how truly they 
were neighbors to one another.” 


Some explanation of the previous absence of efforts 
of such scope and character as those embodied in the 
Conference, may lie in the fact that circumstances had 
never before, until now, attained the required ripeness. 
Financial relationships signify money and credit, and up 
to a very recent period the United States were themselves 
large borrowers in Europe; the supply of manufactured 
products to foreign countries, whilst being intimately 
linked with financing facilities, means of transport, and 
careful adaptation to the needs of the consumer, also 
demands a steady excess of production beyond the 
domestic requirements, or the equipment, actual or 
potential, for that excess of production. 

Latin-America, t.e., Central and South America, has 
imported from Europe up to the present the bulk of the 
manufactured goods which it has required. And Latin- 
America is essentially a non-manufacturing region. The 


United States have acquired a share of that trade, of 
quite considerable proportions in certain parts, during 
the last quarter of a century or so. The finance of Latin- 
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America has been almost exclusively European and 
principally British. In a most illuminating paper read 
before the Royal Statistical Society of London by 
Sir George Paish in December, 1910, are given the 
following figures of British advances to the various 
countries of Latin-America :— 


Argentina ... £269,808,000 
Mexico ... 87,334,000 
Brazil 94,440,000 
Chile 46,875,000 
Cuba 22,700,000 
Peru 31,986,000 
Uruguay ee em og ... 85,255,000 
Miscellaneous American Countries 22,517,000 

£610,415,000 


It may doubtless be assumed that during the succeed- 
ing years, from 1910 to the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
the trend of events did not alter its course, though the 
amounts surely must have decreased, as a symptom of 
the pending calamity that menaced the world. 

European supplies to Latin-America, financially 
speaking, have practically come to an absolute standstill 
since the outbreak of the war. Europe has no money to 
export, and if she had any the various Governments have 
seen to it that it all stays at home for war requirements. 
The Continental nations have either ceased their exports 
of products and manufactured articles to Latin-America, 
or else have reduced them to ever more precarious 
quantities. Under these circumstances it was only 
natural that the United States and the other nations of 
America should meet in council to seek what ‘‘ measures 
should be adopted to meet the situation.”’ 

Such a meeting, however, predicated the assumption 
that the United States were in some measure at least in 
a position to take the place of Europe industrially and 
financially in her relations to Latin-America, filling the 
gap, partly if not integrally. 

In regard to finance, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New York, one 
of the most powerful banking institutions of the United 
States, speaking at the opening session of the Conference, 
after President Wilson, declared that :— 


“At the present time the national banks of the 
United States, as shown by their last reports to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, have a total surplus, over 
the legal reserve requirements, of more than $700,000,000, 
and the other banks probably have a similar plethora. 
; That means that we have a_ perfectly 
enormous capital for the expansion of loans, probably 
enough to expand loans of two or three billion dollars, 
so if we are in a state of unpreparedness for war, we 
are prepared to extend our financial relations abroad 
and for the development of banking credits at home. 
al I believe that the growing wealth of this 
country under the new banking law and for other causes, 
will open this field, so that it will amount to something 
vastly greater than it has been before.” 


It may thus be said that the meeting of the Con- 
ference was not only justified, but that circumstances 
rendered such a Conference imperative, and that the 
elements to be taken into account in the United States 
and in all the other nations, fully confirm the belief that 
good and practical results will accrue from the labors 
initiated at the Conference, which are being prosecuted 
under prudent and energetic guidance in all the nations 
of the Continent. A meeting of the Conference has been 
called for the spring of 1916. 

It is not infrequent to hear in Europe the 
reproachful remark that the United States are in the 
present instance profiting selfishly by Europe’s plight to 
seize the markets belonging to her by right of long 
tenure and solicitous nurture. In stepping into the gap 
the United States are really helping to save the European 
interests in Latin-America. What would the huge 
British investments in Latin-America be worth, if, 
taking the extreme case, owing to lack of financial 
facilities those countries went bankrupt and all-round 
repudiation were to supervene? In so far as the United 
States assist Latin-American debtor countries, they are 
in reality assisting the creditors of those countries. 

As for manufactured goods, the European manu- 





facturer, unable to supply his customer, certainly should 
not ask the latter to wait, unsupplied, until normal con- 
ditions return. The European bootmaker, for instance, 
would hardly be justified in speaking thus to his Latin- 
American customer: “ Friend, I have supplied you with 
boots for ever so many years. I cannot do so at present. 
You must, however, go barefoot till I can again supply 
you. You will be disloyal if you buy boots elsewhere, 
and whoever sells them to you will be poaching on my 
legitimate preserves.’ It is likely, in such a case, that 
the Latin-American customer, in his innate and 
irredeemable rascality, would refuse to go barefoot, and 
that he would buy the boots wherever he could. 

Pan-Americanism has come to signify something 
beyond financial relations. These latter are solely a link 
in the chain. In his address, quoted above, President 
Wilson said, speaking of the need for improving the 
means of communication throughout the Continent: 
“So soon as we communicate, and are upon a 
familiar footing of intercourse with one another, we 
shall understand one another, and the bonds between the 
Americans will be such bonds that no influence that the 
world may produce in the future ever will break them,’’ 
and he closed with these words :— 

“T have said these things because they, perhaps, will 
enable you to understand how far from formal my 
welcome to this body is. It is a welcome from the heart, 
it is a welcome from the head, it is a welcome inspired 
by what I hope are the highest ambitions for those who 
live in these two great Continents, who>seek to set an 
example to the world in freedom of institutions, freedom 
of trade, and intelligence of mutual service.” 
Pan-Americanism stands for freedom through 

democracy. To achieve such an end the Continent must 
remain inviolate. This means no exclusion of peoples 
but of systems. Such is the aim of the joint endeavor of 
the American peoples, united by bonds “that no influence 
that the world may produce in the future can break.’’ 
The sympathies of the peoples of America are, therefore, 
with Britain and her Allies. The struggle in Europe is 
fundamentally between democracy and absolutism. The 
triumph of Germany would mean immediate aggression 
against America, whereby Germany would seek to extend 
to the independent nations of America the blessings of 
Teutonic Kultur, and of the system of blood-and-iron, 
evolved as the most sublime conception of the Vaterland. 


S. Pérez TrIANA. 





Communications. 


APPROACHES TO PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Pausing on the brink of another winter of the 
war, with an ever-widening area of conflict, may it not be 
well to bring such calm thought as we can command to a 
general survey of the situation? To some of our politicians 
and to many of our publicists it is, I am aware, almost an 
act of treason to suggest the possibility of any settlement not 
preceded by the crushing defeat of the forces of the enemy 
and the triumphant invasion of Germany by the Allies. So 
long as either or both sides felt tolerably confident of early 
victory, it was natural that they should denounce all talk 
of mediation or negotiation from any quarter as wanton 
mischief. But is it equally natural, when neither side can 
really feel this confidence, or look forward with any reason- 
able measure of assurance to an escape from the grinding 
horrors of a military deadlock? 

We find no weakening of determination either in our 
fighting forces or in our people, but everywhere we find a 
growing intensity of desire to catch some glimpse of a 
satisfactory ending to sustain their spirits under the further 
efforts and sacrifices they are called upon to undergo. No 
sane person, with any close experience of what is happening, 
can doubt that upon both sides the fighting enthusiasm has 
worn away, leaving a dogged endurance and an intense 
tedium. The soldier’s one thought, when he does think, is 
“When willit be over?” It is we, sitting safely at home, who 
repeat the unmeaning phrases about “fighting to a finish,” 
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“ crushing German militarism,” “ teaching a lesson once for 
all,” and inviting the flower of the youth of Europe to settle 
down to “a war of attrition.” Now, it seems manifestly 
true that the only forcible escape from a deadlock is by 
attrition. But, before reconciling ourselves to that process, 
is it not well to realize precisely what it signifies and what 
will be its sequel? Attrition means winning, not by courage 
or generalship, but by superiority of numbers. Since we 
Western Allies do not possess the numbers, it means, In the 
last resort, finding arms for millions of Russian peasants to 
count out their lives against those of Germany. Thus, pitting 
numbers against the science of Germany, we may, so it 1s 
calculated, bring our enemies to their knees. This may not 
be the most glorious method of success, but we are given 
to understand that it may be the only available method. 
It may take several years to carry through, and would 
certainly involve the loss of several million more lives, not 
to speak of the continued devastation of whole territories 
and the accumulation of fresh mountains of human misery. 
Yet this hellish process, we are told, may be necessary, may 
be the only way of winning a lasting peace. But, before 
accepting such a terrible judgment, may it not be well to 
test it? Does a military deadlock involve a psychological 
deadlock, destroying in all responsible statesmen and 
governments the freedom of the will? 

Let me put the issue in its concrete shape. Suppose that 
the statesmen of Germany, at some not distant date, clearly 
recognizing that the present strength of their military 
situation conceals fatal defects, which in slow course of 
time must definitely weaken them for offence or defence, 
and, knowing that no military success can ever restore to them 
the lost ‘ freedom of the seas,” should be willing to entertain 
a settlement, based upon a full evacuation and restoration 
of all invaded territories—could any such proposals, communi- 
cated, let us say, through some neutral country, form a 
possible approach towards an effective peace ? 

The answer seems mainly to depend upon the answers 
to other closely related questions. Could such a proposal 
succeed in breaking down the intransigeant militarism of the 
Prussian War-Lords? In a powerful article in which he 
dwells upon the enormous losses, perhaps one-third of her 
total military strength, already sustained by Germany, Mr. 
Masterman thus sets forth the dire prospect :— 


‘Germany is beaten, and most of her rulers know it, how- 
ever determined to go down fighting to the end. The end 
will not be easy. Germany, in her death agony may carry 
with her for a generation the prosperity of Europe, or as, 
in the Black Death, may create a revolution of all human 
society. She may fling in the young and the old, the 
inefficients, the convalescent, wasting life and prosperity, as 
recklessly as she has taught her people to waste it in war, 
until, as a recent writer has declared, ‘ nothing will remain 
in the field of the struggle but grasses and graves.’”’ 


But even the Prussian War-Lords could not nerve the 
German people to such extremity of endurance, if any oppor- 
tunity of escape were afforded them. If Germany puts forth 
such desperate resolution it could only be because her 
people believed that every gate of salvation was closed to 
them. And whether this belief can be sustained in them 
depends upon the attitude and the professions of the Allies, 
and especially of Great Britain. If we were willing, and 
made evident that willingness, to regard the voluntary 
evacuation of all conquered territory as a preliminary basis 
for negotiations towards a settlement, it might then be pos- 
sible for the more moderate sections of opinion in Germany 
to prevail. The great obstacle to such a policy in Germany, 
the goad which the Prussian militarists and their press 
always apply to the flagging war-spirit of their people, is 
the attribution to the Allies, and especially to England, of 
the intention of dismembering and destroying Germany, 
crippling her future commerce, and denying her any 
share in the economic development of the world. 


Every wild and whirling word, uttered by some 
irresponsible politician, pressman, or pulpiteer in 
this country, is grist to the Prussian mill, feeding 
the national spirit of resistance. When Mr. Garvin 


declares it to be necessary to drive the Germans out of 
France and Belgium, “ by force of arms, and not by negotia- 
tion,’’ he merely helps to stiffen the resistance of the enemy, 
and to prolong the war. We know that there are those who 





say, perhaps think, that killing more millions of Germans is 
the way, the only way, to “ destroy German militarism, and 
who justify on this account the process of attrition. I 
would invite such men to consider whether they have the 
right to sacrifice the lives of millions of their fellow human 
beings for certain, on the chance that their psychological 
forecast may turn out to be correct. Have they, in other 
words, the right to assume that a successful war of attrition 
would “teach the lesson” they desire? Would it bving 
home, either to the German Government or the German 
people, the “sense of sin,’’ or convince them that either the 
aggressive intentions we impute to them, or the fears which 
they profess to have been their actuating motives, were 
false? Is military attrition a reliable instrument for that 
spiritual conversion which alone can help Germans to throw 
off the oppressive burden of their militarist rule? 

There is a passage in the interesting correspondence 
between ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, and Mr. Schiff, that 
sets out most powerfully what I deem a pressing need of 
the time. “Have you,’’ writes Dr. Eliot, “any means of 
getting into the minds of some of the present rulers of 
Germany the idea that no such alternative as life or death 
is presented to Germany in this war, and that the people 
need only abandon their world-wide ambitions, while secur> 
ing. safety in the heart of Europe and a chance to develop 
all that is good in German civilization.” 

A firm, full, and clear re-affirmation of the true pur- 
poses of England in this war would be of double service at 
the present time. It would exercise a calming and reassur- 
ing effect upon the mind of our own people, while it would 
hold out to the people of Germany the possibility of attaining 
peace by forcing their rulers to a definite abandonment of 
their aggressive policy, and of the system of autocratic 
government of which it is the expression.—Yours, &c., 


J. A. Hopson. 
October 14th, 1915. 





Petters to the Editor. 


LETTERS FROM AMERICA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—Your recent article on America and the War indi- 
cates, with accuracy, I believe, the trend of sentiment in the 
United States. If our voice at this distance sounds faint, it 
is because we have passed from the stage of noisy controversy 
to one of silent meditation. We, too, were taken unawares 
by the war. Safely entrenched as we thought we were in 
the conviction that all was well in the world, we awoke sud- 
denly to find our defences laid bare. Our hesitation and 
delay have been due to the need of consolidating our position 
anew. Do not look for rapid action and a bold initiative on 
the part of a democracy, where the current of thought moves 
slowly and cautiously. We trust ourselves, we trust our 
President—rather fallaciously perhaps—because he is the 
instrument of our will. That will has been slow to assert 
itself. By degrees it is becoming manifest. Our leaders 
wait that it may become operative as law, through the sanc- 
tion of the people. Our President’s action, as yet 
anticipatory, awaits this confirmation. That he himself 
regards it as final may be gathered from the witty remark of 
a well-known American to a friend, “ Wilson thinks that 
when he has said a thing he has done it!” 

Recent letters from America strengthen me in the con- 
viction that what our President has said is already done. 
From all quarters come unqualified expressions of sympathy 
and support for the Allies. This being the case, we may be 
relied upon to stand firm. America, like Old England, is 
loyal to her friends. 

I received recently a letter from an American lady of 
Irish ancestry. She writes from Boston :— 

“The feeling here is that Germany is suffering a 
financial pinch. After all, money is the balance that wins, 
in spite of our dreams and fancies. 





The strange 


actions of the Germans in this country go beyond imagina- 
tion. They do not seem to understand, even, that respect is 
due to us. Though, as a class, they have come here with little 
or nothing, they can now give huge sums to injure the United 
States, or anyone, indeed, that dares to have ideas not made 
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in Germany. The French are very silent, and have every- 
one’s respect. We are very sorry for Russia, and feel that if 
she had not been the victim of Germany’s trade machine, she 
would have had guns in her need. We hope that winter will 
be her best aid. I pray that soon this Reign of 
Terror may be over, and that England will have a new 
captive for some distant isle.”’ 

I hear occasionally from a member of a prominent New 
York family of German origin. I feared to learn of pro- 
German sympathies ; but no, the word came promptly at the 
beginning of the war, “ We are heart and soul with the 
Allies.’”” From a member of one of our Universities I gather 
that the war is the sole topic of conversation and discussion 
in intellectual circles. I quote from a letter received a 
week ago :— 

” In the meantime the University opens, and 
we fight the losing cause of Greek. We have talked about 
the war all summer, and have begun again here. It 
is true that H— is more German in his sympathies than we 
are. I mean that, while he ardently prefers to have the 
Allies win, he sees more justification than most Americans 
do for Germany’s point of view. But it is Englishmen alone, 
he thinks, that have attained philosophic detachment. 
Practically all German thought is Nationalistic, he admits. 

The German theory of State does not shock him. 
We have had many arguments ; he maintaining that a states- 
man’s first duty is to preserve his State, I hotly declaring 
that statesmen need not live any more than individuals. 
That is, to me, the most terrible of all excuses—A man has 
got to live! ’—Yours, &c., 

An AMERICAN IN LONDON. 
October 8th, 1915. 


ALFRED WILLIAM BENN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—It would be impossible to add to Vernon Lee’s 
discerning and sympathetic tribute to the memory of Mr. 
A. W. Benn. Yet since, like herself, I am a friend of thirty 
years’ standing, may I express my sense of the loss that 
English thought has suffered by the death of this modest 
and retired but almost uniquely well equipped scholar? 
His want of public school and university associations, and 
his long residence out of this country, hindered his taking 
the place in the still somewhat insular English literary 
world to which his attainments entitled him. On the other 
hand, they gave him a largeness of outlook and horizon 
seldom found in purely English men of letters: he was the 
most complete thinker I ever knew. The distinctive note of 
his mind was clearness. Fog was foreign to him; in this 
respect he was of the eighteenth century rather than of the 
nineteenth, or even of our own. 

He was curiously many-sided. First and foremost a 
philosopher, he was also a historian, and, in the technical 
sense of the word, a scholar ; he kept abreast of the principal 
departments of science; his appreciation of literature, and 
in particular of poetry, was enthusiastic; he knew more 
theology than most professional theologians—at least in 
England, and his interest in the larger issues of religion 
was keen. As a younger man, his idiosyncrasies were 
strongly marked. “You should have seen him before the 
roads were made,’’ was a friend’s humorous remark. But 
years, which bring tolerance and understanding, mellowed 
and matured him; he knew too much to be a dogmatist 
au rebours. His last letter to me, written only a few weeks 
ago, after describing a seven hours’ climb on the Dent de 
Jaman—no small achievement for a man of seventy—ends, 
“ Yours always—till death, or perhaps even a little beyond 
it.”” One did not think that the end would be so soon. 

Besides his published works, ‘‘ The Greek Philosophers ’’ 
(Kegan Paul, 1882—a second and revised edition of which 
was published by Smith, Elder & Co., 1914), ‘‘ The History 
of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century ” 
(Longmans, 1906), ‘‘ Modern England ’”’ (Watts & Co., 1908), 
and “Revaluations, Historical and Ideal” (Watts & Co., 
1909), he was a frequent contributor to periodicals, for the 
most part of limited circulation, from which his papers will 
no doubt be collected and reprinted. He had also in hand a 
work on religious origins, which, it is to be hoped, is 
sufficiently advanced to be given to the world.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED Fawkes. 


Ashby St. Ledgers. October %h. 














To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In the emotion of writing about my many years 
of intellectual comradeship with the late Mr. A. W. Benn, I 
seemed to have overlooked a possibility—the possibility that, 
unless I stated the contrary, my dear old friend might be 
supposed to have regarded this war merely as a devastating 
pestilence whose germs lurked in the unventilated and dry- 
rotted politics of all countries, and whose infection found in- 
sufficient resistance in the intellectual and moral health of 
the world at large. That Mr. A. W. Benn dissented 
violently from any such view I was perfectly aware. But I 
regarded our present disagreement merely as one of the war's 
private losses which the war’s end would repair, and which 
the war’s measureless public losses meanwhile reduced to 
utter unimportance. I wrote of our thirty-five years of 
perfect understanding; of my dear old friend ante bellum, 
indeed, a little sub specie eternitatis. 

A letter from his widow, in answer to mine telling her 
I was writing about him, brings home to me another aspect 
of the question :—‘ At a time,” she says, “ when we are all 
feeling so passionately about the one subject of the war— 
and he felt as keenly about it as anyone—I hardly think 
he would have wished an account of himself to appear that 
did not give some hint of his profound convictions and deep 
sympathies with his fellow-countrymen on that subject. To 
me it would give the acutest pain that there should be any 
misconception on this subject.” 

Will you allow me the means of forestalling any such 
possible misinterpretation of my article,. and, I hope, 
preventing any such pain as Mrs. Benn here alludes to, by 
bringing the above sentences to the notice of the late Mr 
A. W. Benn’s friends and readers ?—Yours, &c., 


VeRNON LEE. 


Adel Grange, near Leeds. October 6th, 1915. 


THE MOTOR-CAR TAX AND THE RATE OF 
EXCHANGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—It may be not without interest to attempt to 
follow in some detail the consequences of the proposed tax, 
especially in its effect on the exchange. 

In proposing it, Mr. McKenna avowed three motives :— 
(1) To obtain revenue ; (2) to promote thrift and a disuse of 
luxuries; (3) to affect the exchange. As each of these is 
incompatible with one or both of the other two, it is necessary 
to apportion the total sum of 2} millions among them. Let 
us, for simplicity, assume equal proportions: that one-third 
of the import continues to come in, and produces revenue ; 
that one-third is saved ; and that one-third is spent on goods 
other than motor-cars. As regards the first, imports and 
exports remzin unchanged, and therefore the exchange 
cannot be affected. The same clearly holds good of the 
second third, which is not spent at all. There is equal sub- 
traction from imports and exports. The last third, then, is 
the only part that can affect the exchange. What happens 
to that? Now, our exports are, or were, about one-fifth of 
our total trade. Therefore, the arithmetical probability is 
that one-fifth of this third, or one-fifteenth of the total will 
represent exports other than motor-cars available to affect 
the exchange. But the real probability is certainly much 
less than the arithmetical, owing to the strong sentiment, 
fostered by Government, against the purchase of foreign 
goods (of course, other than munitions). So that we are 
driven to the general conclusion that the effect of the tax on 
the rate of exchange will be negligible. 

If I were to criticize my own apportionment I should 
say that the first portion—that producing revenue—is some- 
where about right ; that I have underrated the thrift motive, 
and consequently have exaggerated the last proportion, which 
alone is in question. I think the man who has made up 
his mind to buy a Ford car at £120 will, in four cases out of 
five, decline to pay £160 for it. Also I do not think he will 
hurry off to spend his money on something else; I think he 
will let it stay in the bank. That is good, but it is not 
affecting the exchange. If there are degrees of negligibility, 
this makes the effect still more negligible.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Hooxnam. 


Willersey, Glos. October 12th, 1915. 
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THE WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—“ To me,” says Mr. Graham Wallas in your issue 
of October 2nd “the main problem seems to be, how it is 
that the Christian ideal has so completely failed to influence 
the feeling and action of Christendom.” Is not the answer 
to this the fact that what is called “Christendom” has 
never as yet really accepted or endeavored to practise the 
Christian ideal? Various parts of Europe are stated in our 
history books to have been “converted” in such and such 
a century. But what did the “conversion” as a rule mean? 
History also tells that whole tribes and districts accepted 
the new religion by order of their chief or king. He, as a 
rule, pursued his bloodthirsty and burglarious career as 
gaily after as before his conversion. Most of the old pagan 
feast days were celebrated as usual, “ converted”’ also into 
so-called Christian anniversaries. Ritual—costume—a 
hundred-and-one pagan observances and superstitions—all 
were retained. 

It is no uncommon thing in the history of nations that 
the conqueror is afterwards absorbed by the conquered. So 
in a very large degree did earlier religions absorb 
Christianity. The Christian ideal was either never under- 
stood at all or was swamped speedily in a host of cases. 

After fifteen years’ experience of the Balkan provinces 
1 can emphatically state that I can see no trace of any 
Christian ideal in the Orthodox Church of those lands. Nor, 
indeed, of any knowledge of Christ’s teaching among the 
people as a whole. They perform mumbo-jumbo at the 
shrine of the local god, and if he does not satisfy them, they 
make a pilgrimage to a shrine reputed to be more efficacious. 

The Bulgar and Greek churches are precisely the same 
in doctrine and dogma. They differ solely in the fact that 
in the former the service is in church Slavonic and in the 
latter in Greek. But twelve years ago the Bulgar Bishop 
of Ochrida said to me: “Sooner than give a kilometre of 
Macedonia to the Greeks, I would rather it remained 
Turkish for ever.” The Serb and Bulgar churches differ in 
no respect ; but the year before last Serb officers said to me: 
“We fought the Turks with joy—but we shall fight the 
Bulgars with ten times more! ’* “ Christian ideals” in these 
lands are non-existent. Most of the Orthodox, I have found, 
scarcely admit that the Roman Catholics are Christian! 
But these are semi-savage people, you say. Coming West, is 
it much better? What of the bitterness and hate that has 
raged over the Welsh Church question? 

Only the other day I heard a Scotch reverend say 
seriously that he believed God might send a potato-blight 
over the land that was wicked enough to make concessions 
to the Roman Catholics. So many churches, so many 
opinions. Where is the Christian ideal? All we have, 
in fact, arrived at after all these centuries is a mass of sects 
and churches that hate each other. 

Can we really be astonished that “no single manifesto 
has appeared signed by the representatives of Christian 
churches from even two enemy countries ”?—Yours, &c., 


M. E. Dunnam. 


STARVING EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—“ The race marches forward on the feet of little 
children.” I was greatly interested last week in the letter 
of my old friend, Mrs. Adams, on the above subject. I should 
like to heartily endorse her words of thanks to THe Nation 
for opening its columns to the discussion. Sir James Yoxall 
has also written forcibly, on the same lines as Mrs. Adams, 
to the “ Westminster Gazette.” 

To starve the minds of the next generation is the very 
last economy the nation ought to practise at this moment. 
Countless numbers of our best and most intelligent citizens 
are being slaughtered wholesale on the battlefield, and we, 
who know well our own generation can never recover from 
this loss, ought to be doing all we can to build up the 
children of the elementary school to take a higher place than 
they have often been able to do. It is most pathetic to see 
children of great intelligence and refinement, whose family 
have sunk in the scale, probably through a drunken father ; 
these children, with really much intellectual power, are 





starved in the schools for want of more interesting instruc- 
tion. They should be taught at least one other language 
beside their own, as well as other interesting things. 

A movement is now, happily, strongly on foot to 
physically save the babies, by schools for mothers, baby 
clinics, and so on. I should like to see an equally 
enthusiastic crusade for the minds of the little children. 
Already, of course, much 1s voluntarily being done in con- 
nection with the schools by the Girl Guide and Boy Scout 
movement. I have seen the work most among the girls: they 
are taken into the open air, exercised, also encouraged 
to be helpful in every possible way, and they are getting 
some vision of a larger life, so will not be content, in their 
next stage, if their only amusement should be to loll about 
the streets on the arm of a stupid young man. If they 
cannot find the right sort of youth “to walk out with,” 
they will seek something better to do. 

I know of no more delightful sight than to go into one 
of the schools I have to visit in the afternoon when the 
usual drill becomes a dancing lesson, and to see the children 
at their Morris dances; the gentle, graceful movements of 
girl and boy alike, the chivalry shown by the boy to the 
girl, one feels must influence their future life. But for such 
exercises as this a hall is needed. I have long besought my 
committee to press that no school in our district should be 
without a hall. Of course, not even the most retrograde 
county council would dare to build a new school without at 
least one hall, but I press that the old school 
should have at least one hall, so that some corporate 
life in the school may be possible. These schools in the 
villages are often left under control of the parson, who 
is, as a rule, reactionary. I am laughed at for my pains— 
our committee are mostly men—and I am told the council 
will never go to such expense. County Councils are not 
generally forward in matters of education, but from the 
Board of Education, which happily can often over-ride them, 
we do get intelligence. 

One thing is most important, that elementary education 
should be removed from the hands of the clergy. I have 
had the sorrow of sitting for many years on a committee of 
which a clergyman was chairman. He was there avowedly 
to keep back education all he could. He was always restive 
when he had to conform to any new order of the Education 
Office as to some subject a little more advanced being taught 
in our schools. Once even I heard him say that “the three 
R’s” were quite enough to teach “the people”; it was the 
greatest mistake to go beyond. He seemed to forget that 
there is nowadays no hard and fast line of distinction 
between “the people” and “the classes.””’ Happily that 
man has now retired into private life. But in many villages 
the parson is content his school should be starved, so long 
as he can keep control and teach the Catechism in it. 

We cannot, perhaps, hope yet to follow the example of 
little Finland, and Norway also, and allow none but 
University graduates to teach in the people’s schools, but 
instead of diminishing the teaching staffs, they should at 
this critical moment be strengthened. We all know in 
middle-class schools what impetus is given and what interest 
created by the perhaps weekly advent of a visiting teacher. 
I would suggest our young people who have received really 
higher education, should be banded together to go into the 
schools nearest them, and there is always one quite near, 
say even once a week, and teach some subject they them- 
selves love. They will find the ready response of the 
children as great a pleasure, if they love children, as they 
ever experienced.—Yours, &c., 


A Woman Scnoor MAnaGer. 
October 6th, 1915. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Ought not the now gravely-developing conscrip- 
tion controversy to be looked at always from two view- 
points: (a) Conscription in its relation to the constitution 
of this country; (b) in its relation to our present state of 
being at war? It will be found that these two aspects 
merge, that they cannot be separated, and that they lead 
to very grave conclusions. 

In regard to (a), the ruling fact is that the ¢on- 
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stitution of this realm rests, as on one of its bases, on the 
subjection of the military to the civil power. Parliament 
and the Crown—the civil constitution—are the rulers: the 
armies the servants, not masters, thereof. Only cnce 
during English history has this been definitely otherwise. 
This was during the Protectorate of Cromwell; and in the 
eyes of English law the legislative acts of this period are 
regarded as null, void, and as having had no legitimate 
being. And, after all, cannot this supremacy of the civil 
power—in so far as it is more or as it is less maintained— 
be said to be of the essence of a really free and civilized 
State? ‘‘ Civil supremacy”’: it is simply that Parlia- 
mentary rule, civil law, and civil justice are dominant, and 
that we are governed by a stable constitution working along 
the regular laws of its being. But ‘‘ military supremacy ”’ 
is just the superseding of these things by the fluctuating 
will of martial autocracy. Of course, this might not be 
carried to extremes; but whether it was or not would 
depend merely on momentary expediency, once military 
power got the ruling influence. 

Every consideration of a great military proposal like 
“conscription ’’ should, then, be made with this in mind. 
As it has been well expressed : ‘‘ The Army, as such, has no 
political status. Its sole duty is to obey the civil power.” 
But we come to what I have numbered (b): the argu- 
ment that “the urgent needs of this war oblige us to adopt 
conscription in spite of its defects.’ Yet—why? There 
can be but one reason: that we might then get somewhat 
more numerous armies. As this is the sole argument for 
conscription, compulsionists are entitled to it, so far as it 
is solid ; and they can then be directed to considerations on 
the other side. First, as to these ‘‘ greater numbers.”’ It 
must be remembered there cannot be much, if any, more 
recruiting from the mining, transport, agricultural, ship 
building, textile, and other industries ; and, above all, con- 
scriptionists are not entitled to count, amongst the 
recruits for producing whom conscription is necessary, one 
solitary individual who can be got voluntarily. So much 
for the ‘‘ greater numbers ”’ argument. 

Then, the mixing of press-ganged men with volunteers 
would deteriorate the quality of the armies. Again, the 
enactment of conscription as a law would have been accom- 
plished after bitter party strife in a once more disunited 
England, leaving confusion and social irritation. Again, 
there would be the all but insuperable difficulty when the 
war is over of reverting to former conditions—for vested 
interests die very hard, especially so gigantic a vested 
interest as military conscription would by then be. More- 
over—as the 1870-1 Memorandum on the Wellington Ballot 
Act showed—conscription, when a form of it was adopted 
in England, did, as a fact, fail. And, above all, were com- 
pulsion imposed, there would be the bitter feeling amongst 
the industrial masses that they had been betrayed. Under 
conscription, no free trade unions, no liberty of the subject 
at all. During the passage of the Bill: strikes and inter- 
necine strife. After: the bitterness of revived class-hatred 
and the feeling that the change was not “ for war purposes,” 
but that it had been engineered by capitalistic and aristo- 
cratic oligarchs for the further enslavement and robbery of 
the poor. To an England so divided would victory in the 
field of war be more probable than now—or less probable? 
No; you cannot separate (a) and (b). The two con- 
siderations are intertwined, and an attempt to force 
militarist rule on a non-militaristic country would be 
courting irretrievable disaster.—Yours, &c., 


J. W. Poynter. 
Stamford Hill, London, N. 


THE CITY OF LONDON AND THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—In his speech at Shrewsbury on October 2nd, Lord 
Selborne ements Government point of view on the in- 
creasing gravity of the situation with regard to the land and 
food problem of the nation. There is no doubt that the 
problem is one of the most important now before the country. 
In a very real sense land industries and the resultant food 
supply of the Army and nation form our second line of defence. 

_ The country with the most efficient internal resources will 
win the victory in this war, and of these resources no one 
will question the fact that land industries are fundamental and 
influence all the others. Workers are to be fed, and food 





prices must be kept down. The nation’s money, too largely 
spent outside on foodstuffs imported in enormous quantities, 
must be kept to benefit the country itself. Lord Selborne 
pointed out the duty of farmers, on the one hand, to meet 
their difficulties by taking women as workers to replace the 
men, and, on the other, women are urged to come forward to 
help the nation in this way to victory, just as their menfolk 
are fighting for their safeguard in the trenches. 

There must be a great land army of women, and of men 
who will help the women. It is war service in the deepest 
sense. In furtherance of this, the National Political League’s 
Land Council is concentrating ite energy, and the first step 
is an important meeting at the Mansion House, at which the 
Lord Mayor will take the chair, and so give a strong and 
timely lead to a great national effort—for this meeting is the 
first of continuous and strenuous work throughout the country. 

It has deservedly, considering the national importance of 
the matter and the present increasing urgent need, secured 
widespread support. Amongst others on the platform will be 
M. Ameer Ali, Lady Beatty, Harold Begbie, Esq., Lady 
Gordon, Arnold Bennett, Esq., Miss Lilian Braithwaite, M. 
Yusuff Ali, The Countess of Ancaster, The Earl and Countess 
Brassey, Sir Benjamin Johnson, J.P., Professor 8. J. Chapman, 
M.A., The Lady Tredegar, His Honor Judge Atherley Jones, 
The Hon. Mrs. Frederic Guest, The Hon. Mrs. Graham Murray, 
The Lady Willoughby De Broke, Mrs. Neville Chamberlain, 
Lady Jellicoe. 

Admission is by invitation, and application for tickets 
should be made at once to Miss Margaret Milne 
Farquharson, at the offices of the League, Bank Buildings, 16, 
St. James’s-street, S.W.; telephone 334 Gerrard. Donations 
will also be most gratefully received from those who wish to 
help forward this movement. The speakers include, in addition 
to Miss Broadhurst, Miss Farquharson, and The Lady Den- 
man, the Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London (chair), the 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Dartmouth, J.P., Sheriff G. A. Touche, 
M.P., and the Hon. Sir John Taverner, former Australian 
Minister of Lands and Agriculture. 

A specially interesting feature will be the coming forward 
of several actual workers on the land to give a short account 
of the way in which their “ bit”’ has been done. The League 
is confident of a large response to the great effort about to be 
made, for which it is only necessary that the country should 
realize the need and importance.—Yours, &., 


MARY ADELAIDE BROADHURST, 
Chairman of the League’s Land Council. 
National Political League, 
October 13th, 1915. 


Poetrp. 


ANYWHERE IN LONDON. 


THE young men are marching in the hot summer street, 
Swinging all their limbs in a long gay stride, 
Laughing to the women, or whistling to the beat 
Of their feet upon the pavement, and I count from side 
to side, 
O, which of you will come again to London, 
Come back again from the war? 








God, for the swift limbs stayed, for the hot pulse stilled 
in the sea, 


The memories edged like knives, the hopes like writing 
torn, 


The high thought never spoken, achievement never to be, 
The kiss ungiven, the heart unslaked, the child unborn. 


Give at least in the end, to those that shall see the end, 
To fence the trampled garden, to lift the broken stem, 
Patience and pity, the will to spare and to mend, 


Faith that flowers will follow, though we may not 
gather them. 


And the young men are laughing as they pass, row on 
row, 


As the side-street takes them, and their song streams 
behind. 


Standing in the shadow we watch the last ones go 


With eyes wet and shining and our business out of 
mind. 


When will you come back again to London, 
O youth and singing, gone to the war? 


Lucy MasTERMAN. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, Tuurspay NiGHt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


/“Goldoni: A Biography.” By H. C. Chatfield Taylor. (Chatto 
& Windus. 16s. net.) 

“Cities in Evolution.”” By Patrick Geddes. (Williams & Norgate. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Royalist Father and Roundhead Son.” By the Countess of 
Denbigh. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Cruise of the Janet Nichol.”” By Mrs. R. L. Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Holy Catholic Church.” By H. B. Swete, D.D. (Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

‘““My Japanese Year.” By T. H. Saunders. (Mills & Boon. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“John Huss: His Life and Teachings.” By David S. Schaff. 
(Allen & Unwin. 10s. net.) 

“Rosalba’s Journal and Other Papers.” By Austin Dobson. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

“The South Americans.” By W. H. Koebel. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“A Salute From the Fleet and Other Poems.” By Alfred Noyes. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

‘Adventurous Love and Other Verses.” By Gilbert Cannan. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘News From Somewhere.” By James Milne. (Chapman & Hall. 
5s. net.) 

“The Later Life.”” By Louis Couperus. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“Lost Face.”” By Jack London. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

“The Pearl Fishers.’’ By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

+ > - 


(Methuen. 


’ 


“ QuoraTion,’’ wrote a schoolboy, obliged to quote from 
memory, “is the answer to a sum in division.’”? In a book 
called ‘On Staying at Home and other Essays,”’ published a 
couple of weeks ago by Messrs. Longmans, I find some very 
hard things about the habit of quotation. The man who is 
fond of quoting, says the writer, often becomes as great a bore 
as the anecdotal man in conversation. “If the quotations are 
good, you have probably no need to be reminded of them, any 
more than you have of the good story. If they are bad, you 
resent having them foisted upon you, as you resent the 
stale chestnut.’’ This is on a level with the argument of 
Caliph Omar, who ordered all the books in Alexandria to 
be destroyed because if they agreed with the Koran they were 
superfluous, while if they disagreed with it they were 
pernicious. After all, quotation has its uses, even its merits. 
It adds a flavor of literature or a touch of quaintness to 
writings that would otherwise be dull, and it is not altogether 
a reproach to say that the best part of an author is what 
he quotes. ‘“ The wisdom of the wise and the experience of 
ages,” was the opinion of a wise and experienced man, 
“may be preserved by quotation.’’ Not only may they be 
preserved by this means; by it they are often passed into 
general currency. 

* 2 - 


CiassicaL quotation, like treating, has now become a 
thing of the past. Outside the Universities, few regret its 
departure. Boswell tells us that when Wilkes condemned 
quotation as pedantry, Johnson was prompt in its defence. 
“No, sir, it is a good thing; there is a community of mind 
in it. Classical quotation is the parole of literary men all 
over the world.’’ That community of mind no longer exists. 
Nobody now is of the opinion of Cardinal du Perron that 
the happy application of a verse from Virgil is worth a 
talent. In Parliament, Gladstone was one of the last to 
whom that talent belonged. One of his most felicitous 
applications of Virgil was in a speech on Parliamentary 
reform, when, turning to the Liberal Party, he said :— 

“T came amongst you, to make use of the legal 
phraseology, in formd pauperis. I had nothing to offer 
you but faithful and honorable service; you received me as 
Dido received the shipwrecked Afneas, 


‘ejectum litore, egentem, 
Excepi.’ 


And I only trust you may not hereafter at any time have 
to complete the sentence in regard to me, 
‘Et regni, demens, in parte locavi.’ ” 

Dr. Pusey once declared that the shield of the spirit was 
the great protection against German Biblical criticism. To 
this Dr. Martineau rejoined that ignorance of the German 
language was another auxiliary not to be despised. I fancy 
that some people are deterred from classical quotation less 








by the fear of pedantry than by an imperfect acquaintance 
with the classical tongues. 
* ¥ * 

One of the commonest objections to quotations is that 
their use shows want of originality. This, I think, is quite 
unfair. The art of quotation, at least in the opinion of 
one of its practitioners, requires more skill and delicacy 
than is suspected by those who see nothing more in a 
quotation than an extract. There can be originality even 
in the choice of quotations. Montaigne was original, yet 
he is full of quotations. Hazlitt was original, yet he 
was a great quoter, and Mr. Birrell—to whom among our 
contemporary writers I would give the palm for quotation— 
praises Hazlitt for being one of the most quotable authors in 
the language. No doubt quotation can be carried too far, 
and I quote Macaulay as an authority on the subject :— 

“*T feel,” he wrote to a friend from Calcutta, ‘‘ a habit 
of quotation growing on me; but I resist that devil, for such 
it is, and it flees from me. The danger is that I may become 
a mere pedant. It is all that I can do to keep Greek and 
Latin out of my letters. Wise sayings of Euripides are even 
now at my fingers’ ends. If I did not maintain a constant 
struggle against this propensity, my correspondence would 
resemble the notes to the ‘ Pursuits of Literature.’ It is a 
dangerous thing for a man with a strong memory to read 
very much. I could give you three or four quotations this 
moment in support of that proposition ; but I will bring the 
vicious propensity under subjection, if I can.” 

* oa * 


TALLEYRAND said of an acquaintance who was always 
repeating the sayings of others: “ That man has a mind of 
inverted commas.’’ A commoner and a worse crime is to 
dispense with these marks of borrowing. For quotation has 
its ethics as well as its westhetics, and one of its laws is 
broken when inverted commas, like distinguished speakers at 
some public meetings, are undistinguishable because they 
are not present. Mr. Herbert Paul has expressed the opinion 
that originality is only undetected plagiarism. A good deal 
ofitis. But even if we take this gloomy view, to “convey” a 
writer’s words without acknowledgment is a crime. Another 
law is that quotations ought to be accurate. We all know 
lines that have become deformed through second-hand 
quotation. Milton’s 

“To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new,”’ 
and Prior’s 
‘Fine by degrees, and beautifully less,” 
are rarely quoted as they were written. Whether a man is 
bound to acknowledge the source of his quotations is an 
open question. I am inclined to support the negative side 
of the argument. If you have discovered a useful quarry, 
why should you be forced to make it known to all comers? 
* * * 

WHEN a quotation has by long and frequent service 
become a mere cliché, it has outlived its usefulness, and 
deserves all the blame it may get. Macaulay’s schoolboy and 
New Zealander, Pelion heaped on Ossa, the eyes of Argus, the 
arms of Morpheus, and their fellows, together with such old 
acquaintances as “ nous avons changé tout cela,’ and “ con- 
spicuous by their absence’’ ought to be consigned to a 
museum of antiquities. One of the worst things about these 
semi-quotations is their horrible insistence in offering them- 
selves. There is a story by O. Henry which shows how it 
might be possible to turn even clichés to account. A news- 
paper correspondent in the Russo-Japanese War managed 
to construct a code which tricked the Censor and informed his 
editor of a Japanese movement by sending the following 
message : — 

“Foregone preconcerted rash witching goes muffled 
rumor mine dark silent unfortunate richmond hotly brute 
select mooted parlous beggars ye angel incontrovertible.”’ 

Interpreted, the message read :— 

**Concluded arrangement to act at hour of midnight 
without saying. Report hath it that a large body of cavalry 
and an overwhelming force of infantry will be thrown into 
the field. Contested by only a small force. Question the 
‘Times’ description. Its correspondent is unaware of the 
fact.” 

Those who have not read the story need only be reminded 
that “foregone’? and “preconcerted’’ are, in a_ not 
unfamiliar style of writing, always followed by “ conclusion ”’ 
and “ arrangement,” in order to see how it was done. 

PENGUIN. 
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Debiews. 


A TRUE AMBASSADOR. 


f 
i Forty Years in Constantinople, 1873-1915.” By Sir EDWIN 
PreARs. (Jenkins. 16s. net.) 


‘ THERE is no one in Europe so well fitted as Sir Edwin Pears 
to write the political and social history of Constantinople 
during the last forty years./ In 1873 he went out as a young 
barrister to take up professional work at the Turkish capital. 
For many years he has been the leader of the English Bar 
in that city ; but almost from the very first, certainly from 
1876 onwards, he has always been one of the principal 
foreigners resident in Constantinople, feared and 
respected by the Turks, trusted by British ambas- 
sadors and by statesmen at home, and, through his 
books and the journals to which he contributed, the most 
important of those who informed opinion at home about the 
inner politics of Turkey. If British diplomacy had really 
been alive, Sir Edwin Pears would long ago have been 
directly associated with its uphill task in Constantinople. 
Since the days of Sir William White it has been in the 
main a story of continuous decline. Sir Edwin Pears might 
have re-established, if not its old glories, much of its old 
steadiness and influence. An ambassador in a true sense, 
he has been a consistent witness in Turkey and the Near 
East to the good name and honesty of England, if not of her 
power. 

He has seen many changes and many reversals of 
fortune in that long decayed and now doomed Empire. When 
he first went out there was no general knowledge in this 
country about the real state of Turkey, which was thought 
of chiefly as our ally in the Crimean War, and the still 
powerful expression of centuries of Osmanli rule. The public 
then knew nothing of Macedonian and Armenian atrocities ; 
they had not heard of the fantastic corruption and incom- 
petence of the administration. And some years later it was 
still possible for Sir Henry Layard, when he arrived as 
ambassador at Constantinople, to say to the author: ‘‘ At 
least you must admit that the Turk has a genius for 
government ’’; and when he answered, ‘‘ That is the one 
thing for which especially he has no genius,’’ to reply, ‘‘ You 
are incorrigible.’’ 

The author had to find out for himself how great was 
the English delusion about Turkey. ‘‘I found myself in a 
new world with curiously distorted old-world notions, a 
world which in political matters did not know that any 
nation, or even individuals, had ideals or other incentives to 
action than the meanest form of self-interest. I soon 
discovered that the Government was honeycombed with 
corruption. No one seemed to contemplate that any business 
could be done with it except by bribery.’’ The British 
community was still under the glamor of the Crimean War, 
and was philo-Turk almost to a man. In any case it was 
disposed to accept things as it found them. It pursued its 
own life, troubled little about Turkish ethics, and made its 
share of money, for the most part, in the general scramble 
for profits. When it was proposed to present an address to 
Sir Henry Elliot expressing unqualified approval of his 
policy, Sir Edwin (then Mr.) Pears was alone in resisting. 
Sir Henry was one of those British ambassadors, of whom 
we have had many at Constantinople, and indeed elsewhere, 
who move and think in a groove of their own, and, though 
possessed of talents of a certain order, have a singular 
capacity for blinding themselves to the central truth. 

It was in 1876 that Sir Edwin Pears performed a signal 
service in respect of which his reputation must last as long 
as Bulgaria remains an independent State. It was in the 
spring of that year that rumors began to come into Con- 
stantinople of a ‘dark and ugly business’’ in Bulgaria. 
That ‘‘ business’? was destined to be noised about over 
Europe, and the story of the Bulgarian atrocities will, at 
any rate in this country and in Russia, never be forgotten, 
though it seems that Bulgarians themselves have short 
memories, The story is too well known to need repetition. 
Every day people in Constantinople could hear of the murder 
or torture of Bulgarian school-teachers and others who 
aspired to a better state of things for their country; and 
when this repression led to the beginnings of an insurrection 





the great massacre began. It was Sir Edwin who sent the 
authentic news to England, and the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ to which 
he was then a contributor, published his letter. The letter 
made an immense sensation in Parliament and throughout 
the country. Disraeli pooh-poohed it. But in a second letter 
the author added further and still more circumstantial facts, 
and finally not only persuaded Sir John Robinson to send 
out a special correspondent, who confirmed the whole story, 
but succeeded in forcing an official inquiry. Mr. Gladstone, 
assured at last, loosed his thunder. The Russian people were 
stirred to a fury of irresistible passion. The result was the 
march of the Russians almost to Constantinople, and the 
Treaties of San Stefano and Berlin. To Sir Edwin Pears 
the Bulgarians owe the fact that they are to-day an 
independent and powerful people. 

It is interesting here to note that the British fleet, which 
appeared at the Dardanelles, and incurred the credit or 
discredit of deterring the Russians from entering Con- 
stantinople, was not the only or the chief deterrent. Sir 
William White, our ambassador at Constantinople, said on 
one occasion to the author :— 


“Bismarck, the only man who knew of the secret 
arrangement with Austria, by which Russia was permitted 
to cross the Balkans in consideration of Austria 
having the right to administer Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
learned that Austria was making arrangements for mobilizing 
her army because Russian troops had pushed on to San 
Stefano. He knew also of the British preparations with 
regard to our Fleet and the despatch of Indian troops. He 
therefore at once telegraphed to the Emperor of Austria 
advising him to do nothing. ‘ England will do our business.’ 
Austria did not mobilize, and England obtained the credit 
or the odium of having saved Turkey from the occupation of 
its capital, and of having become the one friend of Turkey.” 


We cannot dwell upon the many interesting personages 
whom Sir Edwin met and knew during his residence at 
Constantinople—Skobeleff, the great Russian general ; 
Stambuloff, the great Bulgarian, who welcomed him with 
open arms; King Ferdinand, Baker Pasha, Marschall von 
Bieberstein, and many an ambassador and Grand Vizier. 
With Abdul Hamid himself he refused to become acquainted. 
He was sent for to the Palace, and was offered the highest 
decorations, and when he refused he was urged to go to the 
Palace if ever he ‘‘ wanted any personal favor.’’ ‘‘ I knew 
perfectly well that what it meant was that if I wanted 
payment in hard cash, or a subsidy from the palace purse, 
it was at my disposal.”’ 

Sir Edwin Pears insists upon the fact that in the cases 
of the more infamous massacres—the Bulgarian atrocities in 
1876, and the Armenian atrocities later—it was not merely 
Moslem fanatics, or even individual Pashas, who started the 
horrors. In all the cases of massacre on a large scale the 
order came from Constantinople. In the case of the first 
Armenian massacres, ‘‘ the Moslems were invited to assemble 
in the mosques, were informed of the Sultan’s plan, and told 
that they were at liberty to take their neighbors’ goods and 
to kill them if any resistance was made.”’ 

We cannot dwell here upon affairs in Egypt and the 
British occupation; upon the growth of disorder in 
Macedonia, and the fanning of differences between the Greeks 
and the Bulgars; of Hilmi Pasha’s reform scheme, and the 
abortive Muertsteg-Reform scheme, the chief result of which 
was to open the eyes of the better sort of Turks, and to pave 
the way for the Young Turkish Revolution. 

Sir Edwin retains a tender but qualified feel- 
ing for the Young Turks, who so dramatically overthrew 
the despotism of Abdul Hamid, and started their career with 
so fine a show of promise. He still insists that they brought 
many benefits to the country, and we may agree that if they 
did little to check corruption, espionage, intrigue, violence, 
and fear, at least they for a time promoted publicity. The 
worst defects within the Young Turkish administration 
he attributes to the influence of reactionaries, though, 
indeed, in the shifting of power and influences it is not easy 
to see where Young Turk ends and reactionary begins. 
Certain it is that the Young Turks found the situation too 
much for them; that they preferred to use the old corrupt 
machinery rather than to risk downfall; that they did not 
hesitate to tamper with the army and play for its sympathies 
so that whatever happened they could remain in power. Sir 
Edwin assures us that the Ministry as a whole was opposed 
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to the war against the Entente. But certainly the Ministry 
as a whole had played with the offers of Germany, and if at 
the most its hand was forced by Enver Pasha, himself a man 
of little initiative, a tool of Germany, it must also bear 
the responsibility for its weakness and compliance. 

That, indeed, is the lesson which we learn in every 
chapter of this book—not that the Turks are wicked, but 
that they are utterly and irretrievably incompetent ; that so 
deeply are they involved in a rooted forest of abuse 
that nothing can make them capable of ruling over the 
various races which constitute the Turkish Empire. The 
Sheik-ul-Islam solemnly assured the author in 1908 that the 
great conquests which followed Mahomet’s death were pos- 
sible because the early Moslems realized “that Christians 
were to enjoy the same liberty as Believers.’’ But since the 
words were spoken there have been two wholesale massacres 
of Armenians, and a refusal of constitutional liberties to 
Christian subjects. 

Sir Edwin Pears remained in Constantinople for a few 
weeks after the outbreak of hostilities, but was at length 
compelled to leave. He left his wife and daughter behind 
him. Since then, though deprived of his private papers, he 
has been writing these memoirs~a book not only contain‘ng 
the interesting stories and anecdotes appropriate to a 
work of this kind, but constituting in itself a vital chapter 
of East-European history. 





WA OBLOMOVSTCHINA. 


“Oblomov.” By Ivan GoncHARoy. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


“The Precipice.” By IvANGoncHAROy. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s.) 


We in England are inclined to associate the national 
character with splendid representatives in the world of art 
as in the world of reality. For us, Colonel Newcome is, or 
was until quite recently, a typical Englishman, and we like 
our Nelson undiluted by Lady Hamilton. The good 
Pickwick was eminently English, but we hold our tongues 
about Pecksniff and Podsnap. *The Russians, on the other 
hand, are always eager to recognize their own reflection in 
the looking-glass of weakness and excess. Even their 
legendary heroes were bewildered giants, and what they love 
in their giant Peter is his frankly Russian turbulence rather 
than his seemingly alien hardness of will. 

English readers like to think even of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne that he was, after all, “by no means obtuse,”’ and 
they are the very last to condemn wholeheartedly the “ Pall 
Mall” vision of Major Pendennis. Russians accept 
Marmaladoff as one of themselves, and when they meet 
with a common-sense person like Turgenev’s Solomin, they 
hail him as a “ monster of the deep.’’ Not to labor the point, 
the complete gentleman simply must be an Englishman, but 
the complete sinner is claimed, with an odd eagerness, by 
the Russians. 

A This instinct towards self-disparagement which exists 
merely on the surface with us, is deep and ingrained with 
the Russians. It explains the immediate recognition of Ivan 
Goncharov’s “Oblomov”’ as a Russian of the Russians, and 
Oblomovstchina as their own national disease which, 
for want of a better phrase, we may call the creeping 
paralysis of the will. 

Born in the year of the Grande Armée’s visit to Russia, 
Goncharov was one of Nekrasov’s contributors to the 
“Sovremmenik,”” as were also Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
Tolstoy, Byelinsky, and Herzen. He entered the Government 
service, where he passed many years before producing his 
first novel, “A Common Story,” the disillusion of which is 
intimately associated with the disease of Oblomov. Of 
Goncharov’s own disillusion, Tolstoy has written with 
characteristic disparagement :— 


“T remember how Goncharov, the author, a very 
sensible and educated man, but a thorough townsman and 
an esthete, said to me that, after Turgenev, there was 
nothing left to write about in the life of the lower classes. 
It was all used up. The life of our wealthy people, with 
their amorousness and dissatisfaction with their lives, 
seemed to him full of inexhaustible subject-matter. One 
hero kissed his lady on her palm, and another on her 








elbow, and a third somewhere else. One man is discontented 
through idleness, another because people don’t love him. 
And Goncharov thought that in this sphere there is no end 
of variety.” 


In “ A Common Story,” life itself seems to be gradually 
“used up,” and this cruel presentation of the living who are 
already dead was to continue in Goncharov’s after-work. 
But, perhaps, “cruel’’ is not the word, for Goncharov, 
although he has been called the Russian Thackeray, was so 
eminently national that he could never condemn 4 outrance 
any human being, least of all Oblomov, the kind victim, 
whose only enemy was himself. The dark coma had passed 
over him in childhood among the Oblomovkans, where all 
was still :— 


“ Incident—even pleasing incident—they considered to 
bring disturbance and fuss and worry and commotion in its 
train, so that one could not sit quietly in one’s seat and 
just talk and eat one’s meals. Therefore, as decade suc- 
ceeded decade, the Oblomovkans dozed and yawned, and 
indulged in good-humored laughter at rustic jeste, and 
assembled in corners to relate of what they had dreamed 
during the previous night. Had their dreams been 
unpleasant, the company at once became thoughtful and 
nervous, and refrained from jesting. On the other hand, 
had their dreams been of a prophetic nature, at once the 
company grew cheerful or despondent according as the 
visions had promised sorrow or joy.” 


Such was the atmosphere that produced Oblomov, and 
he was never wholly to emerge from it, though more than 
one pair of rescuing arms were stretched out to him. Even 
the young girl who loved him could not save him from 
himself. And because of something innately good in him, in 
spite of his disease, he warned her that he must inevitably 
fail her when she would have most need of him. Separated 
from her, he lived on, a corpse in life, only his heart 
preserved from the poison that was consuming his will. In 
the end he died of the poison, but, long before his death, it 
i robbed him of everything in life. 

Raisky, the hero of “The Precipice,” is an Oblomov 
who has been inoculated against the disease to the extent 
that he can exist without being physically destroyed by it. 
But if less sluggish than his prototype, he is moré 
tragically ineffectual. For more is demanded of Raisky 
than was ever demanded of Oblomovy, and though the little 
town by the Volga is as drowsy as Oblomov’s home, 
something new and contaminating sweeps into it. Passion 
steals over the Volga, and Vera, the beautiful heroine, whom 
Raisky admires with academic listlessness, responds to it. 
It comes from Mark Volokov, the antithesis of Raisky, a 
savage vagabond who may be said to anticipate the heroes 
of Maxim Gorky. For him, Raisky is only “half a man,” 
and because Vera is wholly a woman, she loves this new 
wolf-like homage of the man who pursues her literally like 
a beast of prey. 

Close to Raisky’s Park is the precipice which gives 
the novel its title. It is a place shunned by all, and regarded 
with superstitious horror by the peasants. Here it is that 
Volokov waits for his prey. Between him and her there is 
no one to play the rescuer excepting Raisky, who is stricken 
with the disease of Oblomov. That is the essential tragedy 
which makes the story of “ The Precipice’’ something far 
deeper than the merely romantic. In vain had Aunt Tatiana, 
the admirably drawn old woman who preserved her own 
secret of tragedy and sin, warned Vera to beware of the 
Precipice. She could not save, but Raisky might have saved, 
if only he had not been condemned to watch and to under- 
stand, and then to fade like a smoke coil from the holocaust 
of Vera’s youth. 

And it is of the essence of Goncharoy’s exact art, that 
the most careless reader will realize at once that the tragedy 
of the novel lies not in the wayward love of the heroine, but 
in the stricken lovelessness of the herd. One cannot condemn 
him any more than any other half-strangled individuality. 
These are not criminals, but victims of the disease of 
Oblomovstchina, which, though accepted as national by the 
Russians, is by no means peculiar to them. For though the 
ferment comes from the West and the lethargy from the East, 
in that conflict which it was Goncharov’s life-purpose to 
analyze, there are many in the West for whom the ferment is 
too fierce, and for them at least Oblomov is a comprehensible 
figure and his disease a not unimaginable terror. 
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THE FRENCH IN AMERICA. 


“The French in the Heart of America.” 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Most of what is written in this book, the author tells us, 
was delivered in the form of lectures to French audiences in 
Paris and elsewhere, just before the outbreak of the present 
war. His commendable aim was to arouse the moribund 
interest of modern Frenchmen in the heroic enterprises of 
their compatriots, lay and clerical, who in the days of old 
carried the flag and creed of France into the then mysterious 
wilderness beyond the Alleghanies and the great lakes. A 
generation, it is to be feared, must now pass away before 
Frenchmen will be in any mood to reconsider their attitude 
towards a subject that, for perhaps obvious reasons, has 
never greatly interested them. The suicidal policy of their 
mid-eighteenth century rulers, which brought to naught both 
the well-laid schemes of their empire-builders and the daring 
achievements of their nimble agents in the Far West, may be 
a sore enough memory to blurr that of Vérendrye, Tonty, and 
La Salle. Mr. Finley, however, went over to cheer them up 
and remind them what a vast fabric of human organization, 
life, and industry had been reared upon the ground first 
trodden by the moccasined feet of their indomitable com- 
patriots. This alone would seem almost unkind, but the 
author goes very far in the other direction, even to flattering 
his audience with the suggestion that the gigantic and 
prosaic prosperity of the Middle West is seriously indebted 
to the picturesque little groups of French hunters, traders, 
and priests, sparsely strung along the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, men of varied tastes, but united in a common hatred, 
almost as strong as that of their dusky brothers-in-law, of 
such strenuous mode of life as built up the industrial West 
on the site of their vanished wigwams. Mr. Finley admits 
that no one seems ever to have adopted this attitude or 
regarded the light-hearted French posts, with their swarms 
of half-bred children as the cradles of Chicago or St. Louis. 
If he does not go quite thus far himself, he touches the limit, 
perhaps, when beneath the stimulating influence of a 
Parisian atmosphere, he hints that but for the French, Pitts- 
burg, “the World’s Industrial Capital,” might not have 
been! Having the author’s worthy motives in view, such 
excess of politeness may be passed over. 

Himself a scion of that virile Ulster stock, which took a 
lead in facing the Indian terrors of the Alleghanies and 
founding the States beyond them, Mr. Finley writes with the 
fervor of a resident concerning this “ Middle West,” though 
fully conscious of its depressing modern aspect from a 
romantic standpoint. For he has almost as much to say 
about present-day conditions in the basin of the Mississippi as 
about those far-off, idyllic times indicated by his title page, 
and is fortunately able to find material for his poetic tem- 
perament in the orgy of smoke and flame and the motley 
horde of alien toilers from Central and Eastern Europe 
that have obliterated every trace of the heroic days of the 
Frenchmen. No pretence to breaking fresh ground is made 
in these pages. Indeed, the inimitable Parkman and the 
“ Jesuit Relations’’ from which he drew so largely, have 
practically exhausted a subject which in this case only called 
for elementary treatment. But the author, aided by a know- 
ledge of the much-transformed country between Lake Erie 
and New Orleans, and a true feeling for the past, has used 
these materials and some others for a bright and interesting 
account of the rise and fall of the French power in the West, 
and for the story of the bold adventurers who “ opened the 
paths made by the buffalo and the Red Man to the shod feet 
of Europe.” The waggon road of later days followed the trail 
of the hunter and the pack horse, and even many railway 
lines have overlaid the track of the waggon wheels. But 
rivers and lakes, after all, were the chief trail of the French 
adventurers, and the canoe their main aid to making history. 

Cartier, in the early sixteenth century, discovered the 
St. Lawrence for France, even to the site of Montreal. 
Champlain planted the colony that was to become, 
though an industrial failure, the main base of French 
American power. Champlain, too, with his Recollet friars 
and Jesuit priests, discovered the Great Lakes. La Salle, 
Marquette, Joliete, and other immortals in American story 
added the Mississippi, with its enormous basin, and its 
“hundred thousand streams.” The French settlement at 


By JOHN FINLEY. 




















New Orleans completed the long chain which, as we all 
know, by 1754—that fateful year, was punctuated by lonely 
forts and marked here and there by significant metal plates 
bearing the Royal arms of France. The author, like every- 
one else, pauses here at that ever-fascinating moment when 
the future of North America hung in the balance. Was 
France to sacrifice the efforts of her soldier heroes and her 
martyred priests? The thud of the Briton’s devouring axe 
could be almost heard climbing the Alleghanies. The 
smoke of their burning clearings was already rising above 
the mountain tops. Their traders were already busy among 
the French-loving Indians with better and cheaper goods. 
Their land companies were selling scrip to intending settlers 
west of the Watershed. Were the British to be hemmed in 
beyond the mountains upon the Atlantic slope and the 
French to remain masters of the better half of North 
America? The Seven-years war, as we know, answered the 
question and settled the problem finally. But one may 
wonder, all the same, what would have happened if the 
French Government had acted with reasonable foresight, 
had not abandoned the substance of American dominion for 
the shadow of European advantages, but expended, say, a 
quarter of the sum on ships and soldiers for Canada that 
it threw away on Continental battlefields. Yet, even 
better than men and ships when the struggle was upon them, 
would have been the peaceful aid of the industrious 
Huguenots before that struggle came. But the only breed 
that would have tamed the wilderness for France were 
hounded away like lepers from the ports of Canada and 
New Orleans to become a source of strength to alien lands 
and a valuable element even in the British American 
Colonies. Sagacious Canadian governors who doubted the 
efficacy of a priest-ridden, spoon-fed, illiterate peasantry at 
the base, and restless, light-hearted voyageurs on the frontiers, 
for stemming the tide of the advancing British, urged more 
than once that the western country should be opened to the 
Huguenots. But the priests and the king were adamant. 
In fanaticism and paternalism was supposed to lie the 
strength of New France. And so it did for the moment in a 
military sense, as the long struggle maintained by Montcalm 
against great odds proved. Yet even this, as few remember, 
was hardly so wonderful, and nothing like so successful, as 
the defence of Canada for three years against the United 
States in 1812-15 by a force of regulars and British 
(mainly) militia far less than that of Montcalm. 

Whatever the debt of the Middle West to the early 
French pioneers, there is no doubt whatever, as Mr. Finlay 
says, about that of the American Revoluiionists to the 
French of a later day. And the double obligation may well 
survive the overbearing attitude of Napoleon towards the 
young Republic, on occasions long forgotten by the average 
American. 

Nor can Mr. Finley resist lingering over that other 
fateful moment, in 1763, when the relative values of Canada 
(all New France) and Guadeloupe, with the collateral issues 
therein involved, were more hotly discussed in and out of 
Parliament than our author thinks. Not merely some 
Frenchmen, but a great many experienced Englishmen, 
anticipated the result of removing ‘‘the French terror ”’ 
from the mutually jealous and unwarlike British colonies. 
Incidentally, too, Guadeloupe was more commercially profit 
able than all New France. Tropical colonies were then held 
as more valuable to the Mother Country than those mainly 
adapted to breeding oversea Britons. Emigration was indeed 
discouraged ; our men were needed at home, only Scoto- 
Irishmen (for familiar reasons) had crossed the Atlantic in 
any serious numbers for three generations. Canada was not 
then thought of as a possible home for Britons, nor did it 
attract many till after 1815. At the conquest its rulers 
regarded it as a French country pure and simple, to be 
governed benignantly after its own priestly and feudal 
customs, and thus attached in heart to the British crown. 
This was the policy till the coming of the American Loyalist 
refugees (1783-4) changed the entire situation. Mr. Finley 
flatters Benjamin Franklin by crediting his assertion that 
the American colonies were incapable of the effective 
co-operation necessary for defying the Mother Country. 
This book is eminently discursive, and marked by a 
good deal of repetition, due no doubt to its origin. Its 
author, with all his nice sense of the past, has the American 
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passion for big figures, and is apt to leap from Arcadian | quietism. What we mean is that we do not know whether 


pictures of French voyageurs to staggering estimates of coal 
and iron output, and, as is perhaps natural, being himself 
an educationalist, tabulates for us the abounding number of 
schoolhouses where the children of nearly all nations are 
taught English and patriotism. We are glad to hear that 
this last is no longer inculcated by fairy tales regarding 
British tyranny and bloodthirsty redcoats. It is a little 
dumbfounding, however, to be told that Duluth, which owes 
its name to the old French explorer Du Lhut, “has taken 
the place of London among the great harbors of the world! ’’ 
Mr. Finley has obviously never taken even a railway journey 
in England, for he tells his French friends that our average 
farm holding is nine acres! He closes with a just tribute 
to Francis Parkman, to whom he and scores of us owe so 
much. That this indomitable man should in early youth 
have been fired with an ambition to devote his life to a noble 
subject that might well have been lost to the world, is both 
remarkable and providential. That he was blessed with the 
means and leisure to prepare the groundwork for it among 
the Western Indians, and give the years of his after life to 
French archives, is no less so; and yet more—for it is half 
Parkman’s secret—he was to prove the greatest stylist of a 
generation of Americans that still wrote classic English. 





NEAT NUMBERS. 


" oe Love, and Other Verses.” 
CANNAN. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By GILBERT 


Mr. Cannan’s work is not associated in our mind with poetry 
at all. He has not given evidence in the past of those 
qualities of “poise,’’ of concentrated reflection, and of 
economy of expression, essential, be it said, to the modern 
poet, who cannot, without journalistic suspicion, ape the 
prodigality of less sophisticated ages. For Mr. Cannan’s 
prose, bold, impetuous, vigorous and ample in its range as 
it has been, has certainly not been distinguished for command 
and precision of composition. For all the independence of 
his material, its color and texture have been satisfied to adapt 
the current modes, rather than to create their own content. 
His novels have cheerfully shouldered the Old Man of the Sea 
methods of the realists, and his satire, though of course free 
from the grosser pomps of journalism, has not been 
scrupulous enough to avoid its shiftlessness, formlessness, 
and lack of coherent purpose. ‘“ Windmills,”’ for instance, a 
satire on the war, and therefore demanding for its effect the 
most concrete and strenuous draughtsmanship, was a very 
vagabond for style. It trudged on, a thing of shreds and 
patches, dropping its wares out of its pedlar’s pack, and 
finally lying down inconsequently by the roadside, without 
having achieved any kind of destination. Sheer carelessness 
of technique, sheer casualness of treatment, and a lack of any 
sense of obligation towards his material, have always been 
Mr. Cannan’s worst enemies. 

The very different qualities of “ Adventurous Love”’ are, 
therefore, all the more of a gratifying surprise. For, to Mr. 
Cannan’s mood, poetry and satire are somewhat in the same 
category. We do not mean that his poetry is satirical in 
vein. It is not. But it does not depend, for its momentum 
and revelation, upon the force of interior vision. 
“ Adventurous Love”’ is, indeed, a misleading title. The 
last thing you get out of the mild radiance, the tempered 
spirit, the elegiac reflectiveness of these verses is adven- 
turousness. Mr. Cannan states and analyzes his moods; he 
does not toss them out in sparks and tongues of flame. His 
Muse, that is to say, to realize her appropriate significance, 
demands just those virtues of terseness, condensation, sharp 
and definite outline, as does his satire. 

And the curious thing is that in the one case Mr. Cannan 
fails, and in the other he succeeds. His satire-is untidy to a 
degree insupportable to the sensitive artist / this volume of 
poems has a rhythmic proportion and a metrical comeliness 
which exactly match its temper of gravity and experience 
A quicker inspiration, a more spontaneous utterance woul 
no doubt require a more exacting sense of structure. As it 
is, a judicious expression is adequate to a judicious turn of 
mind. “ Judicious”’ is perhaps the wrong word; it suggests 
a pompous insufficiency unjust to Mr. Cannan’s dignified 








Mr. Cannan’s wings would carry him to more ambitious 
flights. In his satirical work, for instance, the more 
venturesome his pilgrimage, the more slippery his footsteps. 
What he has done in “ Adventurous Love,’’ a semi-connected 
sequence, is to gain in technique and atmosphere what he 
loses in scope. So that a book like this, with its simpler 
themes, its air of qualified hope and qualified regret, ought 
to be invaluable to Mr. Cannan as a training. f/ It 
illustrates the old truism that a small thing well done is 
better than a big thing scamped. / 

It is worth while quoting one of Mr. Cannan’s sonnets in 
extenso, as an example of what restraint can do as a driving- 
force to spiritual strength :— 


“Love may be for one moment to uplift 
The whole of life, and, after, severance, 
A sinking into form. The world of chance, 
Asserts its tyranny once more, and bodies drift 
Apart. Such lovers will be true, and shift 
No burden, or deny the arrogance 
Of Time or Fortune. All things will enhance 
Their treasured joy, the true and false to sift. 
They will not yield, and in no covetise 
Will they let slip their hold on truth, or sink 
Their pride for sake of favor in men’s eyes. 
But ever at the well of love they drink 
And go in wisdom. One or other dies, 
The lover follows to the farthest brink.” 


Such poetry is emphatically not a discovery. The purport 
is critical, and it is rather a restatement than a revaluation 
of old truths. But it is genuine, in that, in the first place, 
they are restated in Mr. Cannan’s own way, and, in the 
second place, because the correlation between the idea and 
its presentment is such as to throw them into an objective 
perspective. And one harmony is a means to another. In much 
of Mr. Cannan’s work, the personality is always jostling into 
the thought. There is no sense of form to act as umpire. 
Here, the personality, the expression, and the idea have each 
their respective functions, and neither encroaches to the 
detriment of the other. Let us hope that Mr. Cannan will 
profit in his prose by the teaching of his own verse. 





f “THE MATRIMONIAL TIMES.”’ 


The Royal Marriage Market of Europe.” 


By Princess 
CATHERINE RADZIWILL. (Cassell. 


7s. 6d. net.) 

Men vex themselves, in Foreign Offices and in suburban 
trains, with the partition of Turkey, the fate of the 
Dodecanese, the future of the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar. Any 
woman, and especially any Princess, has a short cut to the 
heart of the matter. Maps are made by marriages ; a cat may 
look at a king, but a prince looks at a plebeian at his own risk. 
So/the author has compiled a history of Europe -? is half 
Chronique Scandaleuse and half Prophetic Book, /to show 
us that we might leave treaties of peace to others if the loves 
of royalty were for us to dispose of. She makes no secret of 
the fact that princes differ in intelligence and princesses in 
beauty, and that some Royal couples “do not get on.” 
Occasionally there are “reasons, into which it is useless to 
enter here,’’ for these flaws in crystal lives, but the author 
is generally willing that ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth, and 
provides us with a feast of scandal which leaves behind it a 
slightly rancid taste. Still, it would be churlish in these 
times to cavil at the picture of Europe from the matrimonial 
aspect which she draws. Nature is doing her best for the 
Entente; small nationalities come into their own; Norway, 
Sweden, Roumania, and Montenegro all bulk large in the 
eye of a political match-maker. 

Here is a thoroughly welcome “ Auskreisung” of 
Germany: “It was related that a certain German princess, 
who boasted of some six or seven daughters, when she heard 
that the German Emperor had sent an ultimatum to Russia, 
exclaimed : ‘ How could you do such a thing? It is perfectly 
monstrous. We shall never now be able to marry our girls 


to a Grand Duke!’ ”’ 

The author accepts no responsibility for the accuracy of 
this story; but, like Aristotle, she knows that probability is 
worth more in art than fact, and pictures the mother of the 
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Russian Heir-Apparent (now eleven years old) “already 
wondering who will be lucky enough to win him for a 
husband when the time comes for him to look about for a 
bride.”’ Her looks forward with 
optimism to the future alliances in which we have the closest 
a fortunate coincidence, all the happy 


historic imagination 
interest, and, 
marriages which she reviews turn out to be on the side of the 
Allies. “England,” remarks the Princess, “ which in so 
many things shows examples the world would do well to 
follow, has proved itself particularly wise in the marriages 
of its reigning house’’; Queen Victoria herself setting the 
example of marriage for love which has been well maintained 
by her descendants. The union of the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia is a notorious idyll; the betrothal of Albert, King 
of the Belgians “a love-tale full of sweetness’; King Victor 
Emanuel of Italy has found in his wife, Helene of Montenegro, 
“the ideal companion he had dreamed of but never hoped to 
meet,’’ whilst even the ex-representative of gallant little 
Portugal has, so the Princess informs us, turned over a 
shining new matrimonial leaf. In contrast to this, consider 
the affairs of the Central Empires. Everyone remembers the 
tragedies of the Austrian throne, some few may recall the 
scandal of Saxony, and now for the first time the Princess 
Radziwill reveals to us the full horrors of the House of 
Hohenzollern. The blameless domestic record of the Emperor 
Wilhelm has always been something of an annoyance to his 
enemies. The role of Blue-Beard, we feel, is appropriately 
united to that of baby-killer. Hitherto, however, the 
chroniclers of the Court of Berlin have nothing harsher 
to record than the twelve compulsory hats which 
the Emperor bestows on the Empress on her birth- 
day. So when the Princess speaks freely of the 
Emperor’s “numerous divergences from the path of 
strict conjugal fidelity,’ and goes on to describe the grotesque 
wiles by which the Emperor induced his daughter to marry 
the Prince Ernst Augustus of Cumberland, and the “ brutal 
marriage ’’ of Prince Eitel Fritz, “ his father’s favorite, being 
as tall as he is brutal and as ferocious as he is fat,’’ we 
experience a genuine thrill of patriotic relief. The Princess 
Radziwill is a Princess, and, of course, omniscient. But it is 
nevertheless comforting to réflect that writs for libel are as 
impotent as other scraps of paper when a nation is at war. 





/ ‘“‘WAS THIS THE FACE .. .?”’ 


“The Little Iliad.” By MAURICE HEWLETT. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
f The Achievement of Richard Furlong.” By E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


‘* A Young Man's Year.” By ANTHONY Hope. (Methuen. 6s.) 


For three reasons, Mr. Maurice Hewlett sets our tune to-day. 
(1) His book is delightful. (2) The others are not. (3) 
Each propounds, in widely differing fashions, the immortal 
question which he quotes and here most persuasively 
illustrates. “ Was this the face . . . .?’’ So, when he 
first beholds Mr. Hewlett’s latter-day Helen, asks one of 
the “four brothers who loved one lass’’; and he answers 
himself, “ By Gad, it might be!’’ Mr. Hewlett’s achievement 
is to make us feel that, indeed, it might be. He accomplishes 
this, not only by those flashing phrases of characterization 
and description which we expect from him, but by the whole 
manner and attitude of his autobiographical, anonymous 
narrator. ‘The Little Iliad” is the story of a beautiful 
woman sacrificed to one man, awakened to that sacrifice by 
another, loved (to term it “loving” in all the cases) by six, 
and finally made happy by the original awakener’s father. 
With most books in which the manner greatly counts, the 
story is apt to seem negligjble; in this, the two are 
indissoluble and irresistible.7 Not for long has Mr. Hewlett 
done anything so satisfying—never, to our taste, anything 
more fascinating. The theme is slight, as the title implies, but 
the mastery of it, and of the personages, is a ‘ey yaad when 
to this is added the wit and wisdom, the fun and gusto, 
all conveyed to us so airily that we forget that there is such 
a thing as dullness, yet turning to a fair and moving gravity 
when gravity is called for we contemplate a hand- 
ful of treasures not so often given us that we can easily keep 
cool when we receive them. The point of view has a yood 
deal of that bright brutality in regard to women which is 





always more or less implicit in Mr. Hewlett’s work; yet 
this, when used as he here uses it, might almost, we 
imagine, reconcile even the modern woman to being taken 
merely for the dedicated instrument of man’s delight and 
service. For Helena is sacrificed to her Baron; but then, her 
Baron is superb—shown by a hundred implications for the 
“horrid old scamp’’ he was, yet for a hero, too: “ He took 
things as they came, and lost neither head, heart, nor temper.”’ 
The contrast of this “fine fighter” with the equally fine 
fighters of the Malleson clan is one of the delights of the 
book. Hector Malleson—‘ Bless him for a donkey—the 
most sincere, irresistible, serious-minded, enthusiastic, 
impracticable donkey that ever brought a stick about his 
ears’’—Hector it is who awakens Helena. He persuades 
her that she is, or ought to be, unhappy. Mr. Hewlett’s 
way of showing us that she is not unhappy, and why she is 
not, and how and why she becomes so, and how and why 
Sir Roderick finally carries the day, is not only the art, but 
the very heart, of his work. 


There would be cruelty in setting such a gem beside 
the fumbled dullness of Mr. Thurston’s work, / were 
it not that this is so infinitely pretentious. Here we 
have a trilogy which began life as three distinct volumes, 
now bound up into one, and a deplorably heavy one. 
Richard Furlong lives out his life beneath our eyes from his 
boyhood to his suicide “ for a woman” in the thirties. The 
scheme is rapidly becoming tedious. Its other exponents, 
however, at their worst have had some gleam of synthetic 
vision, of co-ordinating powers; though we were bored, the 
thing at some stage “came together,’’ and we could 
perceive the writer’s angle at one Mr. Thurston is 
without that vision and that power. /We do not remember 
ever to have read a book of similar pretensions which was 
so lacking in mental grasp. / Incidents are showered into 
the pages as currants are into a bad cook’s plum-pudding, 
and, like the currants, they lose all value amid the indiges- 
tible mess. One, in especial—the odious episode of Bertha 
Geddes—could only have been forgiven if it had “ told,’’ and 
it does not tell, it merely insults the reader. But, as suet 
binds the pudding together, so does an _ oleaginous 
ingredient pervade these pages, rubbed in with a sort of 
smearing sentimentality which revolts the mind as suet 
revolts the finer palate. This is the sacrificial instinct in 
“a woman,” “women.” Mr. Thurston sickens us with the 
very name of woman; and here it is that the comparison, 
brought about by the accident of distribution, with Mr. 
Hewlett’s tone becomes acute. That bright brutality of which 
we spoke too ruthlessly shows up this emasculate Oriental- 
ism, with the gulp in its throat and the immitigable tear in 
its eye. “ Dicky’’ Furlong weeps perpetually—and shows it 
as what neither man nor woman should be able to abide. But, 
as a creaking gate hangs longest, so sickliness dies hardest ; 
we should not be very much surprised if this were the word 
of the enigma of Mr. Thurston’s popularity. He has also, 
though, the true Hall Caine touch with aphorism and land- 
scape—he says and sees the obvious and the oleographic with 
a vast solemnity. 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s new novel was a sad surprise to us, 
and remains inexplicable. What can have happened to the 
author of “ The Dolly Dialogues,”’ “ Quisante,’’ “The King’s 
Mirror’’? The publishers remind us that Mr. Hope has not 
produced a novel for four years. That, then, is the semi- 
explanation; Mr. Hope is “off his game.” Only in 
Bernadette, the Helen of his book, does aught reappear of 
what we pleasantly remember. With her, that graceful touch 
for women is recalled ; in her well-rendered superficial charm, 
her incapacity for any deep emotion—for though she runs 
away from home and husband, we never feel that she loves 
deeply her Sir Oliver—her facile, swéet good-humor and 
affection, so long as all goes well, Bernadette is a success. 
But the rest is incredibly unimportant. Arthur Lisle’s 
“year” is indeed filled with incident amusingly enough 
selected, but with no value given it, so curiously unrelated 
is it all to any vital whole. The book, in short, is like the 


drowsy, after-dinner reflections on his varied acquaintance 
of an urbane public man who has never travelled far outside 
the West End, and has only superficially studied that. Mr. 
Hope’s old Judge, with the slender white hands and 
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“A Novel of outstanding excellence.” —Westwinster Gazette. 
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twinkling eyes—that old Judge of how many books of this 
calibre!—is, in fact, the dominating influence; but he has 
forgotten too much, and learned too little. The book is 
very lengthy; not from sketchiness comes the effect of 
languor, but from the flatness of the manner, and the engag- 
ing commonplace of the reflections. We cannot believe that a 
mere four years has worked such havoc; Mr. Hope has only 
to “ get into form”’ again. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘TLanoe Falconer.” By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPs. 
6s. net.) 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Fisher Unwin started his 
“Pseudonymn Library” with a book which immediately 
made a great sensation. Its title was “ Mademoiselle Ixe * 
and its subject Russian Nihilism. Miss March Phillipps 
now tells us that when the book was written its author had 
never ever known a Russian, and a letter from ‘“ Lanoe 
Falconer” shows that it “was evolved after reading 
Turgenieff, Stepniak, and other Russian writers or writers 
upon Russia.” Apart from this novel, Miss Marie Hawker 
(“ Lanoe Falconer” was, of course, a pseudonymn) produced 
nothing of any great value, though two other books, 
“ Cecilia de Noél” and “ The Hotel d’Angleterre’’ had some 
success. It is open to question. whether an author with so 
little claim to consideration required a biography, but 
Miss March Phillipps’s book will at least be welcomed by 
Miss Hawker’s circle of friends and admirers, and it contains 
a selection of papers that may be judged worth preserving. 
It reveals an engaging personality possessed of a 


(Nisbet. 


lively’ sense of humor, some gift for the observation 
and delineation of character—especially as it shows 
itself in an English ‘“neighbourhood’’—and deep 


religious feeling. The sympathy which led Miss Hawker to 
choose Russia as a theme, also made her a Liberal in 
politics at the time when Gladstone’s Irish policy divided 
dinner-parties and broke up friendships. Some of the most 
amusing passages in the diaries which Miss March Phillipps 
prints describe the bewilderment of Miss Hawker’s friends at 
finding her a convinced Home Ruler. It is difficult to define 
her place in literature. Her talent, like her production, 
was circumscribed, but within that scope she achieved a 
definite success. “ Mademoiselle Ixe” won the approbation 
of Taine, and it is upon it that her hope of a permanent 
place in our literature must rest. 





Che Geck in the City. 


Srnce last week the Stock Exchange, under very diverse 
influences, has halted and hesitated. The most cheerful 
news has been from the Russian front. Mexican securities 
have been firmer, for people hope that Washington’s 
recognition of Carranza will help to restore order. The 
American Exchange has been disappointingly weak, yet 
gold is leaving the country rather fast. Mr. Montagu’s 
speech, as an exposition of Treasury views, is bound to make 
a profound impression when it sinks into the business mind. 
I must add, in reference to the question of income-tax 
reduction, a passage sent me from the Inland Revenue 
circular which seems to support my correspondent’s view : — 
“Tax may be deducted at the rate of 3s. in the £ in respect 
of so much of any payment made after October 5th, 1915, 
as has accrued between April 6th, 1915, and April 5th, 1916, 


inclusive.” 
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Tue Rise 1n Canapian Pacirics. 

The latest cables from Canada report that the preliminary 
estimate for the wheat crop is 308,839,800 bushels, no less 
than 91 per cent. more than last year’s total, while other 
crops also promise record yields. This will mean great 
activity in the West, and it is not surprising to find that 
Canadian Pacific shares have been much sought after during 
the last few days. The following table shows the advance 
each day from October 5th to October 13th in ordinary 
shares :— 
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The trade outlook in Canada is much improved by the good 
harvest, and the market was also stimulated by the confident 
tone of the Chairman’s speech at the Canadian Pacific meeting 
last week. The price of the ordinary shares is now well 
above the making-up price fixed at the end of July, 1914, 
and it is understood that a number of small speculative 
accounts which were still outstanding have been liquidated 
within the last two or three days. 
Tae Rio Trxto Divipenp. 

The declaration of a £1 dividend last week on Rio Tintos 
has not succeeded in stimulating the market. This 
declaration hit the happy medium between the fears of the 
pessimists and the hopes of the optimists. Last October the 
dividend was passed owing to the obscurity of the industrial 
outlook, but a final payment of £1 15s. per share in respect 
of 1914 was made this spring In 1913 the shareholders 
received a distribution of £3 15s. per share. The directors 
announce that the company’s operations in Spain are going 
on as well as circumstances permit, but complain of the 
weight of freight rates. The directors’ circular throws no 
light on the copper position generally, nor does it help one 
to gauge the prospects of the final dividend for this year. 
Market prospects are further obscured by the fact that large 
lines of Tintos are still held on the Continent. 


Tue Lincer AMALGAMATION. 

Subject to the approval of the shareholders in both 
concerns, arrangements have been made by the directors 
of Linggi Plantations to purchase the property and assets 
of the Port Dickson-Lukut (F. M. 8.) Rubber Estates. 
The purchase consideration is an allotment of one Linggi 
share to the holder of every ten shares in the Port Dickson 
Company. In order to carry out this amalgamation it is 
proposed to increase Linggi’s capital from £125,000 to 
£200,000. The deal will give Linggi an opportunity to 
become the largest producer among plantation companies, 
for out of an area of 18,000 acres after the purchase 
5,700 are at the producing stage. Linggi shares stand at 
about 13s. 10d., and on the basis of last year’s dividend give 
a return of over 103d. per cent. The feature of the last two 
Linggi reports has been the reduction in production costs 
from 1s. 54d. in 1912 to 94d. per lb. last year. But, in 
spite of this economy, net profits declined by £17,000 last 
year owing to the lower price current for the commodity. 
At present the price of rubber is sustained well above 
last year’s quotation by the war demand, but after the war 
a further slump is, of course, a possibility. The shares were 
little affected by the amalgamation announcement, which 
had been anticipated by the market. This week, however, 
a hitch in the arrangements has developed. After long dis- 
cussion the Port Dickson shareholders adjourned their meet- 
ing for a fortnight, and it is quite possible that their 
sanction to the scheme as it stands may not be forthcoming. 

LUcELLUM. 
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